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Amongst Ourselves 


Every’so often a reader writes to us to 
ask why we do not put pictures in The 
Liguorian, or at least brighten up the for- 
mat by drawings on most of the pages. 
There are two reasons why we do not. The 
first one is a matter of policy. The slogan 
of The Liguorian is “a magazine for lovers 
of good reading.” Our purpose is to put as 
much good reading into 64 pages as we can, 
consistent, of with 


course, readability. If 


we used pictures, they wou!d deprive our 
readers of as mueh reading matter as could 
fill the space taken up by the pictures. 
We have nothing against pictures as such. 
We enjoy much us 


pictures as anybody 


does. They and whole- 
somely by many publications. But we feel 
that readers are being glutted with pictures 
today. They 


to look at pictures, in newspapers, 


are used effectively 


have so many opportunities 
in pic- 
ture magazines, in movies, on television, 
that they are 
forgetting how to think. Photography, like 
painting, addresses itself first to the senses, 
the imagination, the emotions, 
secondarily to the mind. It is 


these 


that there is grave danger 


and only 
true that 
can be made the servant and 
stimulus of thought, and quite often are. 
But the tendency is to make them an end 
in themselves, and to let the mind be lulled 
to sleep while only the senses are active. 
We want that tendency. We be- 
lieve that the highest and noblest and most 
rewarding activity of human beings is that 
of thinking. We believe that reading, not 
looking at pictures, is one of the most effec- 
tive stimulants to thinking. We are aware 
that we lose some subscribers because we 


arts 


to resist 


do not offer them pictures. We lose those 
whose standards of judging a publication 
are based on Life, Look, and a hundred 
other magazines that offer a picture to dis- 
tract them for every paragraph of type 
that might start them thinking. But we 
know who do 
will be the leaders; 


that those think 


will be able to 


read and 
they 
influence by their conduct and conversation 
even those who pass up The Liguorian for 
children’s books like Life and Look. 

We realize that it would not be contrary 
to this policy to brighten up the pages of 
The Liguorian with greater variety of type 
arrangements and clever artistic line draw- 
ings. This brings us to the second reason 
for our format limitations. The Liguorian 
is almed at average people, not all of whom 
are too well-to-do, and we want it to reach 
as many of them as possible. We are will- 
ing to give it to those who cannot afford it. 
That is why its price is kept low. A man 
in the publishing business recently asked us 
how we manage to put it out for $2.00 a 
year, especially in these times. This is pos- 


sible only because so many working on it 


do so without any salary whatsoever. If 
we were to add art work from month to 
month, it would become less possible to 
do what. we are doing now. Howeve 


as its reading circle grows, 


r, if and 
if those who 
are helped and stimulated by it now will 
stay with it and help to spread it, it will 
be possible to put more typographical art 
into it. This will never, however, be per- 
mitted to detract from its character as a 
magazine for lovers of good reading. 
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Meditation Before Marriage 


The exact words to be spoken by bride and groom at their wed- 
ding are here made the inspiration for a meditation to be made by 
both before the ceremony is performed. Already married couples 


may find it helpful for themselves. 


D. F. Miller 


HUNDREDS OF young couples will 
enter into the state of marriage during 
the month of June. Many of them will 
have thought long and prayerfully of 
the obligations they thus assume. Many 
others will act quite hastily, driven on 
by their emotions and feelings but with- 
out too much serious thought of what 
marriage entails. Some will even enter 
marriage without an elementary knowl- 
edge of what the contract they are mak- 
ing means. 

It is safe to say that every decent 
Christian couple who marry want their 
marriage to succeed and endure. Surely 
every Catholic man and woman have the 
general realization that marriage is for 
life, that the salvation of their souls de- 
pends on their fidelity to its duties and 
obligations; that their relative happi- 
ness on earth will not be an automatic 
result of marriage, but will depend on 
how much self-sacrifice, devotion to 
duty, and spiritual character they bring 
into it. 

Nevertheless, the fact cannot be 
missed that many marriages fail today. 
Even Catholic marriages, entered into 
before the altar, sometimes fail. It 
would be foolish and disastrous for those 


getting married not to take note of the 
failures, and not to build up within 
themselves defense and _ protection 
against such failure. For it is clear from 
wide experience that those whose mar- 
riages fail are by that fact placed under 
a terrific handicap for working out the 
essential task of their lives, viz., the 
salvation of their souls. 

One good way of preparing well for 
marriage, and of lessening the dangers 
that threaten all marriages today, is that 
of making a preliminary meditation on 
the words that are used in the marriage 
ceremony by the bride and groom. Too 
often the couple to be married give little 
thought to these wonderful words un- 
til they are led through a practice cere- 
mony the evening before their big day, 
or sometimes even until they actually 
pronounce the words officially before a 
priest. By that time they are too excited 
or distracted to think of all the implica- 
tions of what they are saying. 

To facilitate such a preparation for 
martiage, a sample meditation is here 
presented on the words to be used in 
the ceremony. This meditation will have 
a twofold value. Primarily it is intend- 
ed for those who are soon to be married; 
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but it will also constitute a valuable 
means of self-examination for those who 
have been married for a short or long 
time. It is too easy for the latter to for- 
get that the solution of many of the 
problems that come up in married life 
is to be found in what they said to each 
other during the marriage ceremony. 
The meditations are placed on the lips 
or in the minds of those who are soon 
to be married. Therefore they are ex- 
pressed in language that refers to the 
future. Already married people need 
only change the tense to the past, or 
think of these same things as referring 
to a renewal of their marriage vows. 


1. “TZ will.” 


This is what I shall say in response 
to the solemn question of the officiat- 
ing priest: “Wilt thou take N. here 
present for thy lawful wife (husband) 
according to the rite of our holy Mother 
the Church?” By this simple act of my 
will, to be confirmed by my subsequent 
words, I shall be making a contract. I 
shall know that the priest is not bind- 
ing me; the Church is not binding me; 
I am binding myself solemnly to the 
full contract of marriage. 

I must be fully aware of what the con- 
tract means. Essentially it will mean 
that I am delivering over to my part- 
ner the life-long right to my body for 
those actions that are necessary for the 
procreation of children, which is the 
first and indestructible end of marriage. 
This same right which I shall surrender 
and which will be surrendered to me, I 
shall recognize as intended also, in sub- 
ordination to the primary purpose, to 
bring joy and happiness and unity to us 
both, and to help us to live without sin. 
I shall seek to learn and understand all 
that is necessary to help us both achieve 
these ends in our marriage. 

I shall thus hand over the right to my 


body within the framework of the eter- 
nal laws that God has written into hu- 
man nature and enunciated in His 
words and through His Church. This 
means that I shall never affirm or claim 
the right to decide alone on the use of 
marriage in those things that pertain to 
its proper purposes. I cannot contract, 
however, to do things that are contrary 
to God’s laws. If my partner suggests 
or urges actions that are contrary to 
God’s laws, if he (or she) suggests or 
urges contraceptive actions, as if a right 
to such things were contained in the 
marriage contract, I shall resist and re- 
fuse, reminding my partner that I could 
not validly contract to do anything 
contrary to the commands of our Crea- 
tor. 

My contract will include the hope 
and expectation, and the ultimate joy- 
ful acceptation, of children, if God in 
His goodness sends them to us. I can- 
not make this sacramental contract with 
the thought or intention of putting off, 
through sinful means, the very possibil- 
ity of children. God can, if He will, 
deprive us of the first fruits of mar- 
riage. If He does, I shall bow to His 
will and implore Him not to make us 
childless forever. If He sends us chil- 
dren, I shall make it the joy of my life 
to rear them in the service and love of 
God. 

I shall be aware, however, that the 
contract I make when I say “I will,” 
reaches far beyond the essential and 
primary goal of marriage. I shall be 
contracting to help my partner save his 
(her) soul. I shall bind myself to keep 
this goal uppermost in my mind, be- 
cause on it all the other goods of mar- 
riage depend. By daily prayer, by good 
example, by loving advice and urgings, 
I shall try to help my partner live close 
to God until I die. 

Moreover I shall be promising, when 
I say “I will,” to work each day of my 
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life for the earthly happiness of my 
partner in marriage. This, I know, will 
often mean submerging my own will, 
surrendering my own desires, in small 
matters or in great. I shall try to be 
content to find my happiness in making 
my partner happy. I know that some- 
times I shall fail in this, and sometimes 
my partner will fail. I shall always try, 
however, to admit my faults in humil- 
ity and to try to correct them, and to 
forgive my partner’s faults with sin- 
cerity and love. . 

I shall make this important contract 
freely. Nobody will force me or fright- 
en me into it. I am grateful to God 
that it shall be easy on my wedding 
day because of the great love I feel for 
the partner He has sent to me, and be- 
cause of the love my partner has ex- 
pressed for me. I know that my feel- 
ings shall not always support me as 
strongly as they will on my wedding 
day. I know that feelings can and do 
change as years of familiarity pass by. 
That is why I shall make my contract 
with the words: “I will.” I make it not 
with my feelings but with my free will. 
My will shall always be free, no matter 
how my feelings increase or diminish, 
change or fail. It is with that freedom 
that I pledge myself to my partner, for 
the long future as well as for this day. 

I shall make this contract “accord- 
ing to the rite of our holy Mother the 
Church.” By this I shall express my ac- 
ceptance of the truth that my marriage 
is to be not only a human contract, but 
also a sacrament instituted for us by 
Jesus Christ. Our marriage contract 
shall be elevated to a spiritual plane. 
It will be taken by God, as we say the 
words, and glorified into a great mearis 
of grace. This means that for every 
duty I shall have to fulfill, for every 
sacrifice I shall ever have to make, for 
every sorrow of our married lives, there 
will be a special grace of God prepared 


for that occasion on our wedding day. 
Therefore I need not feel fearful, nor 
worried about the future. God’s grace 
will be with us always, if only we re- 
main loyal to Him. 


2. “I take thee, N. N., for my law- 
ful wife (husband), to have and to hold, 
from this day forward, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, till death do us part.” 


“To have and to hold.” 


These simple, ancient words will bear 
a wealth of meaning for my mind when 
I pronounce them on my wedding day. 
They will mean that my partner in 
marriage will be my possession, so 
completely mine that no rival shall ever 
be permitted even to share the unique 
place it has in my love. This will 
mean, therefore, my promise of absolute 
fidelity. 

“They shall be two in one flesh,” said 
God about marriage. I know that the 
flesh is weak and changeable. I know 
that infidelity to marriage vows is com- 
mon among people who have forgotten 
God. When I make my marriage vows, 
I shall be humbly dependent on God 
and the graces He will give me; and in 
that dependence I shall promise to suf- 
er death rather than tolerate a thought 
or a word or an action that might ever 
lead to infidelity to the one I shall 
promise “to have and to hold.” 


“For better or worse.” 


God has wisely concealed the future 
from His creatures so long as they live 
on earth. I do not know what the future 
holds for me and the spouse I shall ac- 
cept on my wedding day. We love each 
other now with all our hearts. We look 
upon each other as something of an 
ideal. The reality, as it will be revealed 
in day-to-day living together, may be 
better or it may be worse than the ideal 
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we had in mind on our wedding day. 
This phrase, “for better for worse,” 
faces every possibility. It eliminates 
every conceivable notion of placing a 
condition on our contract. We take each 
other with full knowledge that the gen- 
eral duties of marriage, or the specific 
trials that will arise from marriage to 
this particular person, may turn out to 
be more difficult than we had dreamed. 

This phrase shall be a promise to my 
partner that I shall not be a grumbling, 
complaining, disappointed or disillusion- 
ed husband or wife. It means that I 
am prepared to find things turning out 
worse than I expected, and that I ac- 
cept all that now. These words, “for 
better for worse,” shall echo in my mind 
whenever my lips are tempted to utter 
a complaint, and my heart to regret that 
I made these vows. 


“For richer for poorer.” 


I shall not be unmindful, on my wed- 
ding day, of the experienced conclu- 
sions of marriage counselling experts, 
that many of the problems of married 
life arise from disputes about material 
and financial matters. It is not without 
reason, therefore, that from time im- 
memorial this phrase has been an in- 
tegral part of the marriage contract. 

When I say, “for richer for poorer,” 
therefore, it will mean that I shall never 
permit a desire for wealth or the com- 
forts that wealth can buy to interfere 
with my fulfillment of the duties of 
marriage. If God sends us children, and 
the children make it necessary for us to 
sacrifice some of the good things that 
others enjoy, I shall never express the 
feeling that I have been cheated. Never 
shall I suggest, as so many do, that it 
may be good sinfully to avoid having 
children so that we can save more mon- 
ey, or spend more money for common 
but unnecessary luxuries. If we don’t 


have much in the way of material 
things, I shall always trust God to see 
to it that we shall have enough. 

I shall also mean, when I say, “for 
richer for poorer,” that there will be no 
secrecy, no rivalry, no arguments, about 
money matters between myself and my 
partner. Ours will be an economic part- 
nership, and however we may differ at 
times on how money should be used, in 
the end we shall act together in admin- 
istering the affairs of our home. I shall 
always remember that whether we are 
rich or whether we are poor, it is far 
better to preserve our peace of heart 
and unity of love than ever to grow 
angry with each other over questions of 
money. 


“In sickness and in health.” 


I shall be reminded by these words, 
on my wedding day, that we cannot 
expect to have a perfect home nor an 
untroubled happiness in this world. No 
matter how happy we feel as we are 
united, no matter how much we long for 
a perfect home, I shall not forget that 
the only perfect home is the one we 
hope to reach in heaven with God. Lest 
we forget that, God Himself will some- 
times let the shadow of sorrow fall on 
our home. I know that this will never be 
too much for our strength, nor without 
the strong graces that can turn sorrow 
into joy. 

One of the forms in which God may 
send sorrow into our home will be sick- 
ness; eventually it will be the sickness 
that ends in death. It would be unreal- 
istic to face marriage and family life 
without thinking of this. Pagans cannot 
face it, and that is why so many of 
their marriages do not endure. But I 
shall face it, in humble submission to 
God’s will, to His mercy, to His wis- 
dom, and such submission will be ex- 
pressed on my wedding day when I say: 
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“In sickness and in health.” 
“Till death do us part.” 


I know how glibly these words are 
said by many on their wedding day, who 
later on take them back, renounce 
them, make themselves guilty of sacra- 
mental perjury. It shall not be so with 
me. I shall be aware on my wedding day 
that I am binding myself irrevocably 
to my partner; that nothing but death 
can ever set me free from this bond. 

I shall be taking a vow, therefore, 
that I shall never permit the thought of 
divorce and re-marriage to enter my 
mind. I shall boldly invite Almighty 
God Himself to cast me from Him, to 
blacken and degrade my soul, to de- 
prive me of every gift in time and eter- 
nity, if ever I dare to pronounce these 
same vows in a mockery of marriage to 
another while this my lawful partner is 
still alive. If, through my sins, or the 
sins of my partner, or the sins of us 
both, this marriage should externally 
fail (which I beg God to prevent, which 
I dedicate my life to preventing), I 
promise that at least this last and most 
terrible of sins against marriage will 
never be committed by me: that I 
should take back this pledge, this ever- 
lasting oath, this promise sealed and 
secured by the unchangable God: “I 
take thee. . . .till death do us part.” 


3 “With this ring I thee wed, and I 
plight unto thee my troth.” 

The ring, I know, is the symbol of 
eternity, and on my wedding day it will 
be the symbol of my eternal love I 
shall wear it proudly. I shall never take 
it from my finger once it has been 
placed there by my partner. When 
troubles arise in my married life, I shall 
look at my ring and remember the words 
I said: “For better for worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, 


till death do us part.” 

When I am tempted to be selfish, 
mean, unforgiving, obstinate, angry, I 
shall run my finger around the smooth 
unbroken surface of my ring and re- 
member that, though my feelings flare 
up and rebel, my love must remain as 
constant and unruffled and unbroken 
as the ring that encircles my finger. 

Above all, if ever I am tempted by 
even the beginnings of a feeling of at- 
traction for someone other than my 
partner, I shall place my right hand on 
the ring on my left, and renew the vow 
of fidelity I made on the day it was 
placed there for the first time. 

Prayer before Marriage 

O God, eternal love, author of all life, 
sharer with human beings of your own 
creative power, help me to be loyal 
throughout life to the sacramental con- 
tract of marriage I am about to make, 
and worthy of the graces I am about to 
receive. You have established marriage 
as the sacred source of procreation. You 
have awakened in my heart the strong 
love that is leading me to its portals. 
You have created the joys and compen- 
sations that are granted to those who 
assume its burdens. You have made it a 
holy sacrament in which grace shall al- 
ways abound. You have made the laws 
on which good homes must be founded 
and through which husbands and wives 
must work out the salvation of their 
souls. Help me to be grateful, O God, 
for the graces and gifts with which you 
have surrounded marriage. Help me to 
be grateful for the spouse you have 
given me, in whose love I shall always 
see a reflexion of your own. Help me to 
forget myself in the love of my spouse; 
to establish a home from which you 
will never be absent; to find my happi- 
ness in fidelity, my peace in charity, 
and my joy in helping to rear our chil- 
dren in such a way that we and they 
shall be happy with you forever. Amen. 
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Test of Character (95) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Self-Pitying Comparisons 

Many people make themselves miserable, and a burden to all who know 
them, by cultivating a special kind of self-pity that is based on comparisons 
of their lot in life with that of others. There, are, for example, wives who have 
convinced themselves that theirs is a much harder lot than that of their hus- 
bands. There are wives and husbands who keep wishing, and expressing the 
wish to their partners, that they had married someone else, or had never 
married at all. There are lay people who are obsessed with the notion that 
priests and religious have a wonderfully easy time, while they themselves 
have to worry and suffer. To such people any lot in life seems better than 
what they have. They are consumed with pity for themselves because they 
think they have been cheated out of what others have. 

This naked self-pity intensifies a hundredfold whatever miseries one may 
have to endure. It can be remedied only by meditation on three simple truths 
that every self-pitying dreamer has forgotten. 

1. The happiness that the self-pitying individual thinks others possess is 
usually ninety per cent imaginary. Picturesque axioms express this fact. “The 
far cows have longer horns.” “The grass in the next field is always greener.” 
“The other fellow always seems better off than I am.” The external appear- 
ances are deceiving. Happiness is in the heart, and the heart cannot be seen. 

2. Nobody has nor can have full happiness here on earth. One can have a 
great many external pleasures, but these do not make happiness. One can 
seem to be freed from many external burdens that others experience, but 
there can be intense, invisible and agonizing troubles within the soul. Above 
all, it is often those who seem to have the easiest life who have disciplined 
themselves the most. Their external peace is the fruit of a tremendous con- 
quest over themselves. 

3. The only true happiness on earth is to be found in submission to God’s 
will here and now, for the sake of the heaven He has promised to those who 
love Him. Submission with gratitude for the very promise of heaven. Submis- 
sion without comparison of God’s will for oneself with what He may be willing 
for others. Submission with faith that God asks nothing of anyone without a 
reason, and permits no cross without proportionate graces. 

Self-pity unchecked can lead to the complete collapse of one’s character, 
and eventually of one’s mind. It can also lead one to hell, because those who 
are prone to self-pity often seek compensations in sin. Pity should be re- 
served for others, especially for those who do not know God, nor the primary 
goal of their own lives. 


° 
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Corruption in Low Places 


While indignation over the corruption in high places recently re- 
vealed fills the land, it is good for people in low places to examine 


their consciences. 


E. F. Miller 


IT IS ALL very fine for Americans to 
be angered by the dishonesty of hood- 
lums, racketeers, gamblers and _ politi- 
cians in high places, publicized so dra- 
matically by the Kefauver committee in 
the recent hearings held throughout the 
country, and brought to the attention 
of the people by means of television. 
It makes one sick to learn of such 
stinking cess-pools of corruption in the 
midst of American homes, schools and 
churches. Something should be done to 
eliminate them. The something pro- 
posed by the committee, namely, a con- 
tinuation of the board of investigation 
for the purpose of continuously spot- 
lighting crime wherever it is found, is 
not the complete answer. 

Dishonesty must be stopped in low 
places before it can be stopped in high 
places. And the investigating committee 
set up to stop dishonesty in low places 
is each man’s individual conscience. It 
is a peculiar human trait for men to 
pursue a course of injustice on their 
own part, and to absolve themselves on 
the score that their injustice is trivial 
and has nothing to do with race horses, 
slot machines and accepting bribes from 
the managers of bookie joints. Yet, if 
they were to stand trial before their 
conscience, they would discover that it 
is just as wrong to cheat the corner 
grocer as it is to run a dishonest num- 
bers racket in New York. 

A man’s conscience, bravely faced, 
brings out the following facts. 

Dishonesty is the vice that causes a 
man to deprive his neighbor of property 


that rightfully belongs to him. 

The law of God condemns dishonesty. 
The seventh commandment reads: 
“Thou shalt not steal.” The law of na- 
ture condemns dishonesty in like man- 
ner. The society of human beings can 
prosper, indeed can exist only insofar 
as men respect the property of others. 
If there were no laws of nature com- 
manding honesty, the only way our 
homes could be made safe would be 
with the help of machine guns, barri- 
cades and a police force the size of a 
dictator’s army. Society suffers when no 
more than one percent of the people 
are unjust. Imagine what would happen 
to society if all the people were permit- 
ted to practice injustice. It would not 
take very long before there wouldn’t be 
any society. 

Dishonesty is practiced when any 
property of another is taken without 
right or permission. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the property is of great 
value or of small value. And it makes 
no difference what means are used in 
order to obtain the property. 

The following practices are dishonest. 

To accept more change from a clerk 
in a store as the result of a wrong count 
than you have a right to receive. To 
give short weight in selling things to 
people, or to hide the hidden defects 
of an article so that its purchaser thinks 
that he is getting what he is not. To 
pick up objects from the factory or the 
office where you work and to put them 
to your own use without the permission 
of the owner. To ride the railroads with- 
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out paying the just fare. Deliberately 
to destroy or damage another person’s 
property or possessions. To take things 
from hotels, resorts and the like for 
souvenirs. To keep something that you 
have found without trying to find the 
owner, or when you know who the owner 
is. To accept an article from a store 
for which, through oversight, no bill is 
given, and never to pay for the article. 
To refuse to pay legitimate doctor bills. 

Then there are the larger forms of 
dishonesty of which ordinary citizens, 
not classed as gangsters or hoodlums or 
crooked politicians, can be guilty. A few 
such injustices are: 


To take things from a_neighbor’s 
house or shed or yard while the neigh- 
bor is absent, and without permission. 
To loot, as soldiers often do, in time 
of war. To refuse to pay a living wage 
to employees as some men refuse who 
are most articulate in condemning the 
laxity of law-enforcing officials who neg- 
lect to crack down on horse-rooms and 
smoke-shops. To engage in dubious real 
estate practices that invariably leave 
some naive poor man in possession of 
the proverbial white elephant. To “bor- 
row” from a bank with the intention of 
paying back the borrowed money only 
when the stock in which you have in- 
vested the money goes up, or as soon as 
the horse on which you have placed 
the money comes in. 


If a man is guilty of any one of these 
injustices, there are two things that he 
must do without delay. He must do 
these two things whether or not there is 
danger that he will be apprehended by 
the law and thrown into jail. There are 
many forms of injustice that can escape 
the law entirely. That is, the civil law. 
But they do not escape the divine law. 
If a man wants to follow the suggestions 
of his conscience, he will do these two 
things. 

First of all, he must confess his sin 


in the sacrament of penance. And he 
must be sorry for his sin, with a firm 
resolution that he will not commit it in 
the future. If there is no firm purpose 
of amendment, it is idle to go to confes- 
sion. It would be better not to go at 
all. The result of such a bad confes- 
sion would not be the subtraction of the 
sin of injustice, but the addition of the 
sin of sacrilege. 

In the second place, restitution must 
be made. This merely means that the 
stolen article must be given back. Or, if 
the stolen article has been used and no 
longer can be given back, its equiva- 
lent value in money must be given to 
the rightful owner. If it is possible, this 
restitution should be made before con- 
fession. This would be a sign of the sin- 
cerity of the thief when he makes his 
act of contrition and the firm purpose 
of amendment. Sometimes it is impos- 
sible to give back the stolen article be- 
fore confession. Then, of course, it 
must be returned afterwards as soon as 
possible. . 

The person who did the stealing or 
the cheating must make the restitution. 
Suppose he refuses to have anything 
to do with this obligation. Then his 
helpers fall heir to the obligation. Sup- 
pose they in turn will not listen to their 
conscience? In that case the duty de- 
volves on the shoulders of the officials 
who were obliged by their office to pre- 
vent the theft, who could have prevent- 
ed it and for reasons of venality did not 
do so. In a case such as this it is wise 
to seek the advice of a confessor who 
can point out just how much has to be 
done by those who were not immedately 
connected with the injustice. 

The restitution must be made to the 
person who was the owner of the object 
that was stolen. 

It is not right to argue that the mak- 
ing of restitution in a given circum- 
stance would cause embarrassment. 
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Therefore, says the embarrassed thief, 
instead of giving back the article to the 
rightful owner, he will give money to 
the poor. If a man wants to give money 
to the poor, he wants to give it himself. 
He does not want somebody else to 
make his donations for him without 
even letting him know what is going on. 
That is the way most people feel. Mon- 
ey given to the poor by thieves still 
leaves their obligation of restitution in- 
tact. It still falls upon the robber like a 
shadow and will follow him wherever 
he goes, and that right down to death 
unless in the meantime he takes care 
of it by reimbursing the person who has 
been robbed. 


The heirs to the estate should receive 
the money if the original owner has 
died. 

If there are no heirs, only then should 
the money be given to the poor. The 
reason why the money should be given 
to the poor when it is impossible to pay 
it back to the one to whom it belongs 
is this. The thief still has no title to the 
ill-gotten goods. But God has a title to 
them. And how is God represented here 
on earth? In His poor. ‘“Whatsoever 
you give to anyone of My least breth- 
ren, you give it to Me.” Thus, the thief 
could hand over a donation to the St. 
Vincent de Paul society, or put the cor- 
rect amount of money in the poor box 
in church, or make a donation to an 
orphanage or a home for the destitute. 

Restitution must be made only when 
it is quite sure that the owner wants his 
property restored. It would not be 
stretching a point too far to say that, 
when children steal from their parents 
and then twenty years later face qualms 
of conscience, they are not strictly ob- 
liged to reimburse their parents for 
the simple reason that most mothers and 
fathers long before have forgiven the 
debt. If they have not forgiven the 
debt, some understanding should be ar- 


rived at between parents and children. 
The same reasoning may be followed in 
liquidating other injustices. 


There are many ways in which resti- 
tution can be made. It need not always 
be made through a return of the exact 
thing that was stolen. A young lady is 
working in an office. It was her prac- 
tice through the years to pilfer small 
sums of money from the cash box in her 
office whenever she was short of money. 
She desires to make a good confession. 
But she knows that she cannot make a 
good confession unless she is willing to 
return what she took. Yet, it is impos- 
sible to return what she took. She is 
just about able to make current ex- 
penses as it is. And she sees no pros- 
pect of returning the money in the 
foreseeable future. What can she do? 

She can go to her employer and tell 
him what she did, basing her confession 
on the hope that she will be reprimand- 
ed and forgiven. It would be a very rare 
case in which the employer would al- 
low forgiveness to take the place of 
restitution. Most business people are 
not built along those lines. The deci- 
sion to take the matter to her employer 
would depend entirely on what kind of 
a person her employer was. He might 
be the one man in a million who would 
listen to her story and tell her not to 
worry about paying back what she 
owed. Ordinarily such a procedure is 
not advised for the young lady. Prob- 
ably she would land in jail. 

Perhaps it is possible for her to work 
out her obligation. She can put in extra 
hours in the office. She can do things 
that she is not expected to do, and for 
which she would be paid if her em- 
ployer knew that she was doing them. 
Restitution can be made in this man- 
ner. 

It might be better for her to start a 
savings account in a corner of her home, 
which savings account is entirely di- 
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rected towards the eventual payment of 
the stolen money. The savings account 
is a cigar box or a tin can. Each week 
she puts in it what she can. It may be 
no more than a dime or a quarter or 
even a penny. But she perseveres in her 
practice. If she lives long enough she 
shall be able to pay her debt. And if 
she dies before the restitution is com- 
plete, her debt will not be held against 
her by God. 

Let it be understood that she does 
not have to lower herself into poverty 
to make her restitution. She has a sta- 
tion to maintain. Working in an office 
demands that she be nicely dressed, that 
her hair be properly provided for even 
though a beautician be needed to pro- 
duce the effect. She has to give her 
share towards the maintenance of her 
home. She is allowed to go along ac- 
cording to the rules and accepted prac- 
tices of her particular station in life. 
What remains over and above that 
should be put in her savings account 
for the making of restitution. 

No man ever has to surrender his 
good name in making restitution. By no 
means is it demanded of him that he 
go to the store from which he took five 
hundred dollars ten years before and 
say, “I am John Smith. I stole this 
money. I want to return it.” That 
would be a surrender of his most preci- 
ous possession, his reputation. The law 
of justice in no place demands that a 
certain procedure be followed in return- 
ing ill-gotten goods. It only demands 
that the ill-gotten goods be gotten back. 

The money could be taken back to 
the store, and at the moment when no- 
body is looking, it could be placed with- 
in reach of one of the officials. Or if 
the money was taken from a man, the 
thief could wait for some dark night, 
and then, when the street was empty, 
go silently up to the man’s house, and 
slip the money in his mail box. Then, 


there is the practice of putting the mon- 
ey in an envelope, of attaching a note 
to the money saying: “This is your 
property,” and of mailing the envelope 
without a return address so that the 
one who receives it will have no idea 
whence it came. Some people like to 
give the money to their confessor with 
the plea that he return it to the right- 
ful owner. Other ingenious schemes can 
be worked out for the settling of one’s 
conscience in the matter of restitution. 

Suffice it to say, there will be no real 
peace of mind until restitution is made. 
In fact, there will be no real peace of 
mind until the little people of America 
get in the habit of respecting the prop- 
erty of others no matter how unguard- 
ed that property may be. And there 
will be no justice in high places in spite 
of continued investigations by commit- 
tees from congress until there has been 
established a reign of justice in low 
places. 

One wonders if such a reign of jus- 
tice could ever be established without 
the vast majority of the country being 
converted to the Catholic Church. Only 
the Catholic Church has a definite moral 
theology, which is the science of dis- 
tinguishing between right and wrong. 
So many religious sects offer their peo- 
ple but the sketchiest kind of moral 
theology that it is common to hear even 
senators putting mere gambling (which 
is not evil in itself) in the same cate- 
gory with racketeering and official cor- 
ruption. Justice is a part of moral 
theology. A knowledge of justice re- 
quires study, the making of proper dis- 
tinctions, the understanding of rights, 
duties, titles, obligations, contracts, and 
many other things. Only when such 
knowledge is teamed up with moral per- 
suasion and righteous indignation, and 
directed to all the people, will the gen- 
eral standards of honesty be raised. 
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They’re Engaged 


Very probably many American Catholics have never heard of a 
canonical or solemn engagement ceremony. Here is an example and 


an explanation. 


D. J. Corrigan 


IT HAPPENS every day. A boy and 
girl make up their minds, and they tell 
Mom and Dad and sometimes the world 
that they intend to get married. Usually 
the boy presents the girl with a ring, as 
a sign and pledge of their heartfelt 
promise. If the girl’s mother is socially 
ambitious and sufficiently prominent, 
she gives a tea or a supper or a cock- 
tail party to announce the betrothal, 
and the event makes the society column 
of a newspaper. But most young couples 
do not receive such public attention, 
and neither do they desire it: if their 
love and devotion to each other is sin- 
cere, they are happy, before God, in the 
prospect that soon they will be man 
and wife. 

During February a “different” an- 
nouncement of an engagement appeared 
in the pages of the St. Louis Register, 
official organ of the archdiocese of St. 
Louis, Missouri. It ran as follows: 


Betrothal Rite 

Miss Margaret Ann Muehlenkamp, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Hedwig S. Herigon of 3703 
Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, and the 
late Martin J. Muehlenkamp, became be- 
trothed to Charles R. Godar in a ceremony 
Sunday, February 18, before the shrine of 
our Blessed Mother in Perpetual Help 
church, Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Godar is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Godar of 3883 
Humphrey Street, St. Louis. Officiating at 
the betrothal rites was the Very Reverend 
Francis J. Fagen, C.Ss.R. 


Liturgical notes especially designed by a ‘ 


nun were sent to friends of the couple an- 


nouncing the engagement. Their wedding is 
set for May 26. 


Most English speaking Catholics are 
unaware that Church or Canon Law 
provides for the solemn engagement of 
Catholic couples. This arises from the 
fact that for some reason it never be- 
came customary in England, Canada and 
the United States to make use of can- 
onical formalities when young people 
agreed to marry. The result is that 
American Catholics, for the most part, 
do as their fellow non-Catholics do, in 
formulating a decision that is the most 
important of their lives. 

It is true that Canon 1017 in no way 
obliges Catholics to contract their be- 
throthal in legal form. It seems, too, 
that even in those countries where a 
canonical engagement is the custom, 
private or non-legal bethrothals also 
take place. While it is a fact that Cath- 
olics are blessed because, in contrast to 
the modern, pagan world, every effort is 
made by the Church to impress upon 
young couples the importance and sac- 
red character of marriage, it would seem 
beneficial for Catholic men and women 
to make use of every opportunity the 
Church offers to surround their mar- 
riage with religious influence, even in- 
cluding the engagement agreement. For 
it is pagan principles and practices that 
contaminate and ruin many marriages 
today, even Catholic marriages. 

The important parts of Canon 1017 
regulating the betrothal contract, read 
as follows: 1) The promise of marriage, 
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whether unilateral or bilateral (which 
is invalid both in the internal and exter- 
nal forum unless it is made in writ- 
ing, signed by the parties and either 
the pastor or local Ordinary (Bishop) 
or at least two witnesses. 2) Though the 
promise of marriage is valid and there 
is no just reason to excuse the fulfill- 
ment of the promise, neither party has 
the right of action to force the other to 
contract the marriage. There is the right 
only to institute action for reparation 
of damages, if any have been incurred. 

It is noteworthy that canon law does 
not prescribe any ceremony for such a 
betrothal, but historians inform us that 
in the early centuries the questions in 
the marriage service of today were used, 
with the future substituted for the pres- 
ent tense in the verbs. The essential 
and necessary condition to the contract 
is that it be put im writing and at- 
tested to by proper witnesses, but the 
promises may be put down in any form 
that declares the intention to marry. Of 
course, like all bilateral contracts, both 
parties must freely enter into the agree- 
ment; if one were forced into it against 
his will, the contract would be invalid. 
The man and woman, too, must be free 
from all impediments which would pre- 
vent a valid and legal marriage. 

The betrothal contract may be per- 
formed either in a solemn manner or in 
private. In the former case both per- 
sons sign their consent to the agree- 
ment in the presence of a pastor or the 
local Ordinary. A private engagement 
could be made in one’s home, and for 
this the attendance of a pastor or a 
bishop is unnecessary; two responsible 
witnesses, however, must confirm the 
agreement by their signatures. It is nec- 
essary also that the contracting parties 
insert into their written promises the 
day, month and year, and the place 
where the agreement was made. 

Once a young couple have entered 


into such a contract, what are the obli- 
gations imposed? It means that each 
one, unless excused by a weighty cause, 
is bound in justice under penalty of 
grave sin to the promised marriage ac- 
cording to the terms of the agreement. 
This obligation, then, is seen to be much 
more severe than that under the pres- 
ent day informal engagement, where the 
only bond is one’s honor in fulfilling 
one’s promise. 

Though possibly a young couple who 
are deeply and earnestly in love would 
desire their engagement to be as bind- 
ing as possible, the Church, with near- 
ly twenty centuries’ experience of hu- 
man frailty, is very cautious about mul- 
tiplying obligations for its members, 
and that probably accounts for the fact 
that she does not demand that all Cath- 
olic couples sign the pre-nuptial agree- 
ment. 

Next, what are the causes for which 
one may lawfully break the engagement 
contract? Naturally, if both parties 
freely agree to dissolve the contract, 
then each one is at liberty. But there 
are reasons that would justify one alone 
in withdrawing from the agreement, 
such as: fornication committed by the 
other party, promise of marriage to a 
third party, considerable delay beyond 
the time agreed for the marriage to take 
place, or unreasonable delay even 
though no time was agreed on explicitly, 
knowledge of certain facts about the 
other party that would have prevented 
the making of the agreement in the first 
place. Indeed, one eminent authority 
states that “it may safely be given as a 
general rule that the obligation to exe- 
cute the promise of marriage ceases 
when circumstances have become such 
that the marriage will very probably not 
be a happy one.” 

Finally the law of the Church has de- 
termined that even though one party 
commits sin in breaking the agreement 
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for no worthy cause, the other party is 
not allowed to force him through eccle- 
siastical courts to enter the marriage. 
It is prudence on the part of the 
Church that does not allow a marriage 
to proceed that probably would not be 
successful anyway, or might not even 
be a valid nuptial contract, from lack 
of full consent. The Church does, how- 
ever, permit the offended party to seek 
redress, even through civil courts, for 
any damage incurred. 

The betrothal contract is of very an- 
cient origin, predating Christian times. 
Both the Jews and the Romans had it, 
and its provisions were carefully worked 
out by law. With both these nations an 
important item in the pre-nuptial agree- 
ment was the arrangement of the dower 
to be provided by the prospective hus- 
band. This was property or money that 
was to be supplied, in case the wife were 
left a widow, especially with small chil- 
dren. So prominent was this transac- 
tion among ancient peoples that the be- 
trothal contract often took on the 
character of “wife buying.” The dower 
was distinct from the dowry which the 
wife was supposed to bring to the mar- 
riage: a sum of money to help estab- 
lish and keep a home. 

In early Christian times the Church 
and civil law encouraged both the dower 
and the dowry, for the stability of fam- 
ily life. Very soon also in the Christian 
era the engagement and the marriage 
rings took on their sacred character as 
a pledge and constant reminder of the 
solemn obligations of married couples. 
There is extant a ring of the 4th and 
5th century bearing the inscription: 
Tecla vivat Deo cum marito suo; in 
English: “Let Thecla live in God with 
her husband.” This undoubtedly is 
either a betrothal or marriage ring. 

Indeed, it does seem that the use of 
the ring in marriage antedated its use 
by bishops, abbots and nuns, as a pledge 


of their betrothal to Christ and the 
Church. In the Gregorian ceremony for 
the delivery of the ring to the bishop, 
we read the following: “Receive this 
ring, that is to say, the seal of faith 
whereby thou, being adorned with spot- 
less faith, mayst keep unsullied the 
truth which thou hast pledged to the 
spouse of God, His holy Church.” The 
analogy of conjugal fidelity has re- 
mained attached to the wearing of the 
ring in ecclesiastical uses, for we find an 
early decree of the Church enacting 
that ‘‘a bishop deserting the Church to 
which he was consecrated and transfer- 
ring himself to another, is to be held 
guilty of adultery and is to be visited 
with the same penalties as a man who, 
forsaking his own wife, goes to live with 
another woman.” 

Possibly it would not be wise for 
young couples to take upon themselves 
the grave obligation entailed in the ca- 
nonical betrothal contract. But it would 
be fitting for them to solemnize their 
engagement in some way in church, as 
a pledge of their firm determination to 
make their marriage right, and just as 
holy as possible. In the news event 
quoted in the forepart of this article, 
Margaret and Charles, upon the advice 
of a confessor, did not make their 
engagement in writing. But they did 
speak it in words, before a priest in 
the presence of our Lady’s shrine of 
Perpetual Help. 


Kneeling before the altar, together 
they spoke as follows: 

“Before Almighty God and His Heav- 
enly Court we promise to one another 
by this ecclesiastical engagement MAR- 
RIAGE IN CHRIST. 

We further promise, that, by the fre- 
quent, devout reception of the Holy 
Sacraments, by prayer and charity, by 
mutual respect and chastity, we shall 
assist one another in preparing worthily 
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for the blessed day of our Marriage in 
Christ. 

We have made this promise before the 
altar of our Most Holy Mother, Mary. 

We humbly ask the Virgin Mother, 
Mary, to carry our promise to the 
throne of God and to obtain for us His 
grace and blessing.” 

Then Father Fagen blessed their ring 
and Charles placed it upon Margaret’s 


finger. 

We might add that this young 
couple’s first date was to attend a de- 
votion to our Lady of Perpetual Help. 
Then for four and one half years they 
did not miss a weekly service together. 
Their engagement ceremony was very 
simple, but it meant something very 
priceless in their preparation for mar- 
riage. 








or wrong? 


to become pregnant. 





For Wives and Husbands Only 


An Immoral Operation 

Problem: A surgeon of my acquaintenance recently performed an hyster- 
ectomy (removal of the uterus) in the following circumstances. The patient 
was diabetic, and had already had several children, with considerable suffer- 
ing and danger. The doctor decided that it would be very dangerous for her 
to become pregnant again. He was told, however, that sterilization was im- 
moral, except in the case where it followed indirectly upon an operation on a 
diseased organ that endangered a patient’s life. The surgeon made up the 
argument that the uterus was diseased, just as the rest of the body was dis- 
eased as a result of the diabetes, though he admitted that the patient’s death 
would neither be hastened nor put off if he did not remove it. Anyway, 
he made this his reason for performing the hysterectomy. Did he do right 


Solution: From the moral principles that must govern such operations it is 
quite clear that the operation was an immoral one. These are the principles: 
1. It is never lawful to perform a mutilating or sterilizing operation (such 
as hysterectomy) for the direct purpose of making it impossible for a woman 


2. Operations that result in sterility are permissible only in the case where 
there is a diseased organ whose condition is endangering a patient’s life. 
In such a case the direct intention of the surgeon is to save the patient’s 
life; indirectly and without his intending it, the patient becomes sterile. 

3. It is certain that if the retention of the uterus on the part of the patient 
constitutes no special danger to her life, entirely apart from the whole ques- 
tion of a future pregnancy, then an operation that removes it is gravely im- 
moral. It seems clear that the physician in the case here presented used a 
subterfuge in order to get around the natural law, and that his direct in- 
tention was to sterilize his patient. Such cases should be a warning to all 
who are not certain of the ethics of their physician. The above principles, 
though they deal with a fairly technical matter, are not difficult for anyone, 
even a lay person, to understand. They should be kept in mind. 


D. F. Miller 
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We Attend A Greek Rite Mass 


Here are some of the fascinating details of the differences between 
the services of the Western or Latin rite of the Catholic Church, 


and those of the oriental rites. 


H. A. Seifert 


IN THE May issue of the Liguorian we 
outlined the difference between the 
Western and Eastern Catholic Church. 
We recalled to mind the distinction be- 
tween Eastern Catholics and Orthodox 
Christians. Kipling in the “Ballad of 
East and West” has said: “Oh East is 
East and West is West and never the 
twain shall meet — Till earth and sky 
stand presently at God’s great judgment 
seat.” This is true in many respects but 
it is not true of Catholic doctrine. In the 
Catholic Church throughout the world 
there is absolute unity of faith and mor- 
als under spiritual submission to the 
Holy Father. It is highly important for 
us Western Catholics to learn and un- 
derstand more about our brethren of 
the Eastern world, both Catholic and 
Christian. 

Catholics of the Orient differ from 
us, in spiritual matters, only in the man- 
ner of conducting their church services. 
Orthodox Christians are in substantial 
agreement with us in faith and morals. 
They have the same services as their 
Eastern Catholic brethren. They have 
for the most part a valid priesthood and 
valid sacraments, but unfortunately 
they have given up their submission to 
the Holy Father as sole head of the 
Church of Christ. Cardinal Spellman 
recently voiced the prayer of the en- 
tire Catholic world: “Just as Peter, the 
oriental, trod with confidence the 
strange streets of his Western Roman 
see, so may his noble successor, Pius 
XII, yet be acclaimed with love and 
understanding by the dissident Chris- 


tians of the East.” 

The purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe the church, the religious customs 
and the Mass of the Byzantine rite 
especially as celebrated by the Ukrain- 
ian Greek Catholic churches. In the 
Byzantine or Greek rite, (these are sy- 
nonymous terms), the Mass is known 
as the Divine or Holy Liturgy. In a 
previous article, we saw that there are 
many rites and church languages in the 
Eastern world, among Catholics and 
Orthodox Christians. Among all these 
rites the Byzantine is the most widely 
used here and abroad. It is used by 
Ukrainians (sometimes known as Ruth- 
enians), by Bulgarians, Rumanians, 
Hungarians, Russians, Melchites, etc. 

If the reader attends a church of the 
Eastern people he will most likely see 
the services in the Greek rite. There are 
some 600,000 Ukrainians in the Unit- 
ed States, and they worship in about 
350 Catholic churches according to their 
own rite. Many of these parishes have 
their own schools, taught by Eastern 
rite Sisters. There are about 400 priests 
and some 300 Sisters laboring for the 
good of souls in Eastern rite parishes in 
this country. Religious Orders are also 
represented in the Eastern rites. Among 
the Ukrainians there are the Monks of 
the Order of St. Basil, the Franciscans, 
the Redemptorists in the United States 
and Canada. 

To have the unique privilege of wit- 
nessing, for example, a solemn high 
Mass of the Byzantine rite is an experi- 
ence that one will long remember. 
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Therefore an overall picture of the 
church and Mass should prove interest- 
ing to those many thousands of readers 
who cannot attend a Mass of a different 
rite and should encourage countless 
others who have the opportunity to 
make use of it on any early occasion. 
They may fulfill their Sunday obliga- 
tion, go to confession and receive Holy 
Communion in a Catholic church of any 
Eastern rite. 

The most widely used church lan- 
guage of the Greek rite is the Old Sla- 
vonic or Staro-Slav language. This rite 
originated in Constantinople and at first 
used the Greek language. Hence, it is 
known as the Greek rite and the people 
are called Greek Catholics, though by 
far the great majority are not Greek by 
nationality. The composition of the By- 
zantine Mass is ascribed to St. Chryso- 
stom (about 400 A. D.). 

In regard to the use of the word “Uni- 
ate” to describe Catholics of the East- 
ern rites, it was first used about the 
middle of the 18th century. It is not in 
good repute with some of the faithful 
of these rites in this country. However, 
no less an authority than Adrian Fortes- 
cue uses it in the title and all through 
his classic work, “The Uniate Eastern 
Churches.” The name is popular at 
least, just as the title “Orthodox” (mean- 
ing correct, true) is given by popular 
usage to Christians not in union with 
the Church of Rome. If the Maronite 
claim is true that these people alone 
among all Eastern Catholics have never 
left their allegiance to the Holy Father 
nor fell away from the Roman Church, 
then they alone cannot be called Uniate 
or Reunited Eastern Catholics. Be this 
as it may, the term to be preferred is, 
for instance, Ukrainian Catholics or 
Catholics of the Greek or Byzantine 
rite, etc. Incidentally, while the church 
language is Old-Slavonic, when the priest 
speaks to the people from the pulpit he 


uses their national language, e. g., 
Ukrainian, Russian, Hungarian and so 
on. 

The Byzantine rite Mass begins 
usually in the sacristy, not only because 
the priest vests there but because he 
prepares the bread and wine there before 
he proceeds to the altar. The sacristy 
in Eastern churches is not closed off 
from the sanctuary as we are ac- 
customed to see it in our rite. The priest 
puts on vestments which are similar to 
those used in the Roman rite. He does 
not use the maniple as we know it — 
the cloth worn on the sleeve by the 
priest offering Mass in the Latin rite. 
The Byzantine rite priest uses cuffs and, 
in place of our cincture or cord, he uses 
a broad band. The cuffs and the band 
are made of the same material as the 
vestment proper. The outer garment is 
more like our cope, used, for example, 
at Benediction. Gothic or large flowing 
vestments are becoming very common 
in our rite. The Eastern rite clergy have 
always used them. 

After vesting, the priest, still in the 
sacristy, approaches an ornate table or 
small altar and prepares the offertory 
gifts with appropriate prayers and in- 
censing. The use of incense is very com- 
mon in all the Eastern rites. This is not 
unusual since incense is of oriental ori- 
gin. The bread is cut into particles from — 
a small round loaf. The altar bread of 
most of the Eastern rites is made with 
yeast. Ours is made only of flour and 
water. In the Latin church for centu- 
ries it was optional to use one kind or 
the other. About the tenth century the 
law was made requiring the use only of 
unleavened or unfermented bread. How- 
ever, laws made in the Western church 
do not bind Eastern Catholics unless it 
is a matter of faith or morals. (The As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary de- 
fined recently as a dogma of the faith is 
a case in point. The whole Catholic 
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world, East and West, must subscribe 
to this doctrine.) The host used by the 
priest and people of our rite is round 
and flat. The host of most of the East- 
ern churches is like a small cube which 
one would cut out of the inside portion 
of a piece of white bread. Scripture 
scholars do not agree as to whether Our 
Lord used leavened or unleavened 
bread at the Last Supper. 

Having come to the altar the priest 
begins the Mass proper. There are no 
prayers at the foot of the altar. The 
prayers he said in the sacristy or be- 
fore he entered the sanctuary correspond 
to the opening prayers at our Mass. In 
so many instances, one can readily see, 
sometimes a striking, sometimes a vague 
similarity in the rites of the East and 
West, to show that they all stem from a 
parent origin which dates back to the 
time of the Apostles and first Christians. 
The Credo, said often in the Roman 
Mass, is always said in the Greek Mass. 
The Latin church says it before, the 
Greek church, after the offertory. The 
chalice with the bread and wine is 
brought to the altar at what is called 
the Great Entrance. In the Solemn Mass 
this is done with a very colorful pro- 
cession. 

The altars of Eastern rites differ from 
ours in this that they are not flush with 
the rear wall of the sanctuary but they 
are set free from the rear so that the 
priest can go around the entire altar in 
offering incense. We incense the front of 
the altar, they incense front and rear or 
the entire altar. An altar set apart from 
the rear wall and built like a table is 
called a liturgical altar. These are grow- 
ing in popularity in the Roman rite. In 
oriental churches they have always had 
these liturgical altars. 

There is no altar stone used upon al- 
tars of the Eastern rites. Instead they 
place a special linen cloth under the 
usual altar cloths. This is called the an- 


timension (“upon the table”). Pictures 
of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints are painted upon these antimen- 
sions and relics are attached to them, 
just as relics are placed in altar stones. 
They also employ the corporal, the spe- 
cial linen cloth immediately beneath the 
chalice. During the last world war, for 
greater convenience, instead of altar 
stones, all chaplains were allowed to use 
the antimension. In place of the three 
altar cards found upon Roman rite al- 
tars the Byzantine rite uses two books, 
resting upon pillows rather than book- 
stands. They are the Mass book and the 
gospel book. 

The unusual love and respect of the 
Eastern church for the Word of God is 
evidenced by the great reverence and 
veneration shown to the gospel book, 
especially in the solemn services. It is 
carried in procession around the altar 
at what is called the Little Entrance. 
While the priest is reading the gospel 
the people who so desire may come up 
and kneel at the feet of the priest who 
gives them the book to kiss when he has 
finished. We note that in the solemn 
Mass of the Latin rite the subdeacon, 
after the reading of the gospel, brings 
the book to the celebrant to be kissed. 

Between the sanctuary and the peo- 
ple we expect to find the communion 
rail. Not so in the Eastern churches. In 
place of the communion rail we find 
what is called an ikonostasis. This is 
a very important part of the church. 
It is a large sanctuary screen in front 
of the altar, the width of the sanctuary, 
sometimes reaching almost to the ceil- 
ing. This screen conceals the entire al- 
tar and sanctuary were it not for three 
doors, one in the center and one at eith- 
er end of the screen. There is more open 
work in the Greek rite ikonostasis, so 
the faithful can more easily follow the 
services. These large screens are very 
gorgeous and are elaborately decorated 
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with beautiful paintings, masterpieces if 
possible, representing characters of the 
heavenly kingdom: Our Lord and His 
Blessed Mother, St. John the Baptist, 
the prophets and apostles. These icons 
are incensed at solemn services. The 
sanctuary screen is a vision of heaven 
for the Eastern people. Hence no ex- 
pense is spared to make it the most 
costly ornament of the church. It is the 
first thing that strikes the eye and the 
first thing that visitors remark on en- 
tering an oriental church. In the West- 
ern church custom has built up the 
rear of the altar by what is called the 
reredos. The Eastern church has built 
up the front of the sanctuary. 


In some Byzantine rite churches the 
view of the altar is entirely obstructed 
when the center door is closed. This is 
symbolic, to indicate that the sacred 
mysteries taking place within are too 
holy for human eyes to behold. We re- 
call at once the great reverence that was 
prescribed for the Holy of Holies ac- 
cording to the Jewish law. We might 
mention in passing that not all the 
things described in this article are veri- 
fied in all the churches of the Byzan- 
tine rite. There are variations, of course. 
The several bishops of this country who 
rule over the Catholic people of the 
Greek rite are making decided efforts to 
unify many of the customs and prac- 
tices of these churches. Many of the 
oriental churches do not have an ikono- 
stasis because the parish does not pos- 
sess the means to erect one worthy of 
the Divine Majesty. Again, certain 
other traditions, proper to a special rite, 
have been effected by New World in- 
fluences and so the customs of the fath- 
erland are not entirely carried out. In 
the Byzantine rite no statues are per- 
mitted in the churches. They use in- 
stead a profusion of pictures called icons 
to honor God, the angels and saints. In 
some churches of this country however 


we see statues. This may be called a 
Latinization or, shall we say, an Ameri- 
canization that is tolerated but not en- 
tirely approved. In the old country the 
closer the people of the Eastern rites 
are associated territorially with people 
of the Latin rite the more we find West- 
ern customs and practices in Eastern 
churches. 

Before the ikonostasis where the cen- 
ter doors of our communion rail would 
be, we find in the Byzantine rite 
churches a table ornamented and deco- 
rated as the occasion warrants. This 
table is an integral and important part 
of the Eastern church. Here the sacra- 
ments of baptism, marriage, confirma- 
tion, are administered. The altar proper 
is reserved for the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Upon the table referred to, one finds 
the image of the crucifix; also an icon 
of Our Blessed Mother and some other 
saint, often the patron of the church. 
According to practice the faithful on en- 
tering or leaving the church, walk up 
first to the table, make a profound bow 
before the crucifix with several signs of 
the cross, then kiss the other icons be- 
fore taking their place in the pew or 
leaving the church. Some of the older 
people do the same before receiving 
holy communion. 


It is interesting in passing to observe 
that the icon of the Blessed Virgin most 
frequently used is the picture of Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help. The Eastern 
world, both Catholic and Orthodox, has 
an extraordinary devotion to the 
Blessed Mother. No wonder she is men- 
tioned so frequently in their Mass, their 
prayers, and their services. It is well 
known that the miraculous picture of 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help is a 
Greek icon, painted in the Byzantine 
style and brought from the Eastern 
world to Rome centuries ago. The West- 
ern world owes a debt of gratitude to 
the East for this remarkable picture 
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which has captivated the heart of the 
entire Catholic world and now represents 
the most widespread devotion in honor 
of Our Blessed Mother in the Catholic 
Church today. 


Throughout the East, in both Catho- 
lic and Christian churches, the men 
have their places on the right side of 
the church, the women on the left. In 
this country the separation is not car- 
ried out too well especially where the 
church is small or the attendance large. 
The devotion of the Way of the Cross 
began in the Roman rite about the 17th 
century. Catholic churches of the East 
have this devotion but it is not prac- 
ticed among the Orthodox people. Nor 
is it as common among the Eastern rite 
Catholics, for public and private devo- 
tion, as it is among us. 


Holy water fonts are as a rule not 
found in the East and the frequent 
use of holy water is also more common 
among the Latin rite faithful. Benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
among Eastern Catholics is given most 
frequently with the ciborium, (the chal- 
ice containing the sacred hosts). The 
monstrance, so often used in the Latin 
church, is reserved in the Greek rite for 
more solemn occasions. Public devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament has developed 
in the Roman rite. It is not as popular 
in the East as it is with us. 

All the singing in oriental churches is 
done without organ and without the use 
of any musical instrument. The human 
voice is offered to God as it has been 
received, without mechanical aid. This 
is everywhere strictly enforced. The 
choir and the people take a very promi- 
nent part in the services. Not only the 
singers but frequently one hears the 
faithful quietly answering the many 
prayers and invocations of the priest at 
the altar. To a Latin rite visitor the 
service of the Greek church sounds like 
a continuous litany. The people under- 


stand the church language, either be- 
cause it is the same as their national 
language or very similar to it; hence 
they can identify themselves with their 
Mass in a way which we can scarcely 
hope to imitate. In attending a Greek 
rite service one is quickly impressed by 
the feeling of unity between priest and 
people. The Western church is striving 
for the revival of the liturgy, to bring 
its people in closer touch with the serv- 
ices of the church, especially at the 
sacrifice of the Mass. The East needs no 
such revival. 

The practice of genuflecting, so com- 
mon among us, is not known in the 
churches of the Orient. Their concep- 
tion of the greatest act of worship to 
God is a profound bow (a kind of sal- 
aam) with one or several signs of the 
cross, (made rather hurriedly it is true 
— a fault also among our people). A 
gesture of the hand to the floor accom- 
panies the profound bow. This is sym- 
bolic of giving one’s whole being to the 
adoration and service of God. It is quite 
noticeable to a visitor, therefore, that 
there is no genuflection ever made by 
priest or people. In the church the peo- 
ple stand and sit frequently but there is 
very little kneeling. In the East itself 
the faithful stand practically all during 
the long sermons and services. 

The Eastern method of making the 
sign of the cross is different from our 
practice. We hold the fingers together 
when we begin and we touch the left 
shoulder before the right. They hold 
the three first fingers together, a sym- 
bol of the Trinity, while the other two 
fingers are held close to the palm, sym- 
bolic of the two natures in Christ; they 
touch the right shoulder before the left. 
If the question is asked “Why this dif- 
ference?” we might answer, “Which is 
the correct way?” Each rite follows its 
tradition and need not change any part 
of it. This is again a matter of non-es- 
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sentials. The use of the sign of the cross 
is much more frequent in the Eastern 
rites than is our own. They are con- 
stantly calling to mind in this and in 
other ceremonies the doctrine of the 
Triune God and the Divinity of Christ 
because these dogmas were denied al- 
ready in the early Christian church. 

Most Masses in the Eastern rite are 
sung Masses where this is at all possible. 
Sometimes the choir consists of but one 
Or several members standing near the 
altar or occupying the first pews in the 
side aisle. The preface of the Byzan- 
tine rite never changes. The words of 
consecration are sung or recited aloud 
in a most reverent and sacred manner 
and the people join with the priest at 
this hallowed moment by answering at 
both consecrations, “Amen.” Both 
species are elevated together, not sepa- 
rately, as with us. 

The Our Father of the Eastern rites 
ends with the words: — “For Thine is 
the kingdom, the power and the glory, 
O Father, Son and Holy Ghost, now 
and forever and unto ages of ages. 
Amen.” The first part of this prayer is 
often referred to as the non-Catholic 
ending of the Lord’s prayer. Of late 
among certain Protestant groups it is no 
longer used. The Eastern church has 
used this termination through the cen- 
turies of its long tradition because it is 
claimed that oriental manuscripts of the 
Bible contain these words. This touches 
matters of faith in no way. In the 
Greek Mass the priest washes his hands 
not at the offertory but at the com- 
munion since it is only at this time that 
his hands come in contact with the 
sacred host. (He consecrates the bread 
on the paten). 

We come now in the Mass to the 
reception of holy communion. In the 
early centuries of the church, even in 
the Western world, holy communion was 
administered under both forms — the 


consecrated bread and wine. About the 
15th century a law was passed for the 
Western church to administer only un- 
der the form of bread, for good and 
practical reasons. This law did not bind 
the Eastern church so it continued to 
administer under both forms. Almost all 
of the oriental rites have this practice. 
The celebrant places enough consecrat- 
ed particles in the chalice to suffice for 
the number of communicants. The 
priest then gives to each one a saturated 
particle — a particle of the consecrat- 
ed bread steeped in the Precious Blood. 
So the faithful receive Our Lord under 
both species as the priest does in our 
rite. Non-Catholics who express such 
surprise that we give communion only 
in the form of bread should be reminded 
that millions of Catholics, as we have 
just seen, receive under two forms. 

The priest administers holy commun- 
ion by means of a golden spoon. The 
person receiving opens his mouth but 
does not extend his tongue. The priest 
then drops the sacred host into the 
mouth without ordinarily touching ton- 
gue or lips. In some Eastern rites, the 
communicants kneel, in others they 
stand. There is no last gospel. Concele- 
bration takes place when a number of 
celebrants offer the holy sacrifice simul- 
taneously, all reciting or singing the en- 
tire Mass together. It takes place most- 
ly in monasteries where more priests are 
available or on very special occasions. 
During the Holy Year, at St. Peter’s 
basilica, in Rome, 15 Byzantine bish- 
ops participated in the concelebration of 
a solemn pontifical Mass, in the pres- 
ence of the Holy Father. In the Roman 
rite concelebration takes place at the 
time of an ordination or at the consecra- 
tion of a bishop. 

For a further description of Greek 
rite customs and the ceremonies of a 
solemn high Mass we refer the reader 
to the excellent booklet, “Eastern Cath- 
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olic” (Paulist Press), by the Rev. C. 
Englert, C.SS.R., a national authority 
on the Oriental church. Another pamph- 
let by the same author, “A Comparison 
of the Roman and Byzantine Mass,” is 
also very interesting and instructive. 
Even the simple Mass of any Eastern 
rite is considerably longer than the Lat- 
. in Mass. We, it seems, have streamlined 
the Mass, omitting through the cen- 
turies many of the ancient, impressive 
and symbolic ceremonies. In the East, 
where there is still leisure to worship 
God, slowly, reverently, according to 
age-old tradition, they have retained 
their beautiful ritual with all its pomp 
and pageantry. 

It is beside the point to compare the 
Eastern and Western Mass as far as 
excellence is concerned. In substance 
and essential form the liturgical struc- 
ture is the same. All rites preserve the 
three principal parts, the offertory, the 
consecration and the communion as Our 
Saviour offered the first Mass at the 
Last Supper. As for the non-essentials 
of the Mass we must consider the 
genius and temperament of the West- 
ern nations and the heart and soul of 
the Eastern world. 


The West is noted for organization, 
law and order; it is exact and precise in 
expression. The people of the East are 
noted for their introspection; they con- 
sider more the inner life of the soul, 
they are contemplative, rich in feeling 
and emotion. They have built up a 
splendor of ceremonial and symbolism 
which they would be loath to relinquish, 
nor will they ever be asked to do so. 
The warmth and poetry of the Oriental 
rites follow in the direct tradition of 
early Christian times. The Eastern 
Church, Catholic and Orthodox, pre- 
serves still today all those things that 
are part and parcel of her glorious herit- 
age and tradition. 


The Catholic church of the Eastern 
rites has its own Code of Canon Law 
adapted to its needs and fully approved 
by the authority of Rome. In a subse- 
quent article we shall refer to some of 
these laws that differ from the legisla- 
tion of the Western church. The most 
interesting and extraordinary is the one 
that allows, under certain circumstan- 
ces, a married Catholic priesthood, not 
only in the East but also here in our 
own country. 


Four Swimmers 
Under the heading “Four Men in A Boat”, Passing Variety relates a para- 
ble which rather shrewdly sums up some of the difficulties of our times. 
Four men, the story goes, were sailing in a boat when suddenly a gust of 
wind tipped it over and it quickly sank. The four men were a Fascist, a 
Communist, a Capitalist, and a Trade Unionist. 
First to drown was the Capitalist. He tried to hold on to too many of his 


belongings. 


Next the Fascist went down. He kept raising one arm in a stiff salute 


which hampered his swimming. 


Soon the Communist also sank. He was so busy shouting propaganda that 


his mouth kept filling with water. 


Last of all went the union man. He was swimming nicely until he heard 
a whistle blow — then he quit swimming and sank. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


On Choosing the Single Life 


Problem: Two years ago I was engaged to be married, but by mutual 
agreement the boy and I called the engagement off and broke up. Since then 
I have decided on the single life. I am 23; I have a job that supports me nicely, 
I receive the sacraments regularly and give to charity as much as I can. 
_ I don’t intend to keep steady company with anybody and want just to live a 
Christian life and save my soul. My mother, however, believes that a girl 
should either marry, become a nun, or directly devote her life to some worth- 
while service of others. She thinks that if I don’t choose one of these three 


things, I am doomed. Am I wrong in thinking that I can go on as I am doing 
now, and save my soul? 


Solution: There is an element of truth in both your own viewpoint and 
in that of your mother. You yourself are right in thinking that there is such 
a thing as a vocation to the single life in the world. Theoretically, a girl may 
choose not to marry, and to support herself by a job in the world. If this girl 
remains faithful in receiving the sacraments regularly, avoids occasions of 


sin, and gives what she can to charity, there would be ne doubt about the 
salvation of her soul. 


Permit me, however, to add a few practical considerations. At 23, you 
are too young to decide with absolute finality that this will be the schedule of 
your entire life. At any time within the next ten years God could inspire 
you with a new desire for marriage, or a sudden desire to become a nun. 
Such a desire would manifest His will. It is perfectly all right for you to say: 
“For the time being I am content to live as I have been living, and I find it 
possible thus to remain close to God.” But you should add: “I do not close 


the door to the possibility that God may ask something more of me in the 
future.” 


Your mother is right in this sense, that even if you were to choose to con- 
tinue working at an ordinary secular job in the world throughout life, it 
would be practically necessary for you to interest yourself actively in some 
form of work for others. As you grow older, it will be impossible for you to 
escape all temptations, and it will be possible for you to settle down into a 
very selfish way of living. These dangers can be offset by an active interest 
in some form of good work for others. There are such opportunities as the 
Legion of Mary, Third Order affiliation, catechetical work for abandoned chil- 
dren, etc., that will give purpose and activity to your powers as a child of God. 
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““T Hate Missions” 


Every once in a while one hears the above statement made about 
parish missions. It is usually a presage of disaster for a soul. Read 


why. 


M. H. Pathe 


I ATTENDED a wedding banquet not 
long ago as an invited guest. It was a gay 
affair, as all such occasions are supposed 
to be. And it would have remained gay 
until the end but that someone cruelly 
suggested that the guests be called upon 
to make speeches. Now speeches are 
perfectly in order at conventions and 
reunions and the like, but I think they 
are utterly out of place at a wedding 
breakfast. Be that as it may, however, 
the speech-making began. 

The pastor of the bride acted as toast- 
master, and when he called on me to 
talk he referred to me as a Redemptor- 
ist missionary. This has nothing what- 
ever to do with my story, except that 
this same introduction gave rise to a 
conversation into which I was drawn 
after the banquet was over. A gentle- 
man cornered me and said: 

“You are a missionary?” 

“Ves,” 

“J don’t mind telling you,” he said, 
“that I have no use for missions.” 

With that he launched into a tirade 
against missions. He had no particular 
animosity for missionaries, he said. 
That was a great relief to my mind. He 
objected to parish missions as such. 

“T hate missions,” he said, “because 
they disturb peoples’ consciences.” 

“Did somebody tell you this?” I 
asked him. 

“No,” he said. “I’m speaking for my- 
self. I made a mission some time ago, 
with my wife, and there is no peace in 
our home ever since.” 

“Why is that?” 


“Well, for one thing, the missionary 
talked about birth-prevention. I can’t 
see what right any priest has to talk on 
such matters to lay people. My wife and 
I became so disturbed over that sermon 
that we decided never to attend a mis- 
sion again. After all, what we do in our 
married life is no concern of anybody 
but ourselves. We were happy until 
that mission came along.” 

He was very wrought up by this time. 
I tried to be calm when I answered him. 

“Did it ever cross your mind that the 
missionary was the best friend you 
could ever have? He was really trying 
to make your married life happy and 
your soul safe by lifting it out of sin. 
What right has he to talk so to you? 
The same right that he has to show you 
the evil of stealing, of lying, of running 
away with another man’s wife, of miss- 
ing Mass on Sunday. It is the right he 
has from God to teach you the law of 
God, to show you the will of God, to 
help you to save your soul. If you be- 
lieve in the Catholic Church enough to 
attend Mass celebrated by a priest, you 
have to believe in her enough to accept 
her teaching as made known through a 
priest. Surely you don’t want the priest 
to deceive you. You would despise him 
if he were only looking for popularity 
among his hearers, and avoided speak- 
ing of any truth that might displease 
them. It is not enough for him to say: 
‘Do good and avoid evil.’ You should 
want to know what is the good you 
must do, and the evil you must avoid. 
The teaching that comes from a Catho- 
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lic pulpit is not regulated by the whims 
and fancies of the congregation. A priest 
may be criticized for his manner of 
preaching, but never for the fact that 
he preaches the truth. And the mission- 
ary was preaching the truth when he 
told you that neither you nor your wife 
has any right to act contrary to God’s 
law in your married life. Sure, your 
conscience was disturbed, because you 
woke up to the fact that you were living 
in sin.” 

He held on. He wouldn’t let go. He 
told me that his doctor had advised him 
to practice artificial birth-prevention. I 
couldn’t help it when I said: 

“Pardon me. No decent, Christian 
doctor ever counselled such a thing. If 
you have a doctor who did, you had bet- 
ter get a new doctor. A decent doctor 
might advise you to have enough con- 
sideration for your wife to practice a 
little self-control. But he would never 
urge you to commit a sin.” 

“Do you mean that I should live the 
life of a celibate?” 

“Not necessarily. It’s up to you. You 
are only bound to use the privileges of 
your married life for the purposes for 
which God intended them, and in the 
way in which God destined them to be 
used. If, contrary to God’s will as you 
can clearly read it in the laws of na- 
ture, you cannot show more respect for 
womanhood and your wife in particular 
than to abuse the privileges you have 
been granted, I am afraid it will take 
something more drastic than a mission 
to awaken your conscience and to save 
you from hell.” 

He literally jumped at my words. 
~“That’s another thing,” he said. 
“Missions dwell too much on the 
thought of hell.” 

“Oh,” I said, “the only man who is 
bothered by a meditation on hell is the 
fellow who has reason to fear he’s head- 
ing that way. Hell is just as bitter a 


truth as heaven is sweet. If there is no 
hell there is no heaven. The same in- 
fallible God revealed the one as clearly 
as the other. I do not defend the mis- 
sionary who draws on a wild imagina- 
tion to paint frightening pictures that 
arouse unreasonable fear. But I would 
despise the missionary who would dare 
to hide from his hearers the terrible 
truth that there is a hell for fear that 
he might disturb their sleeping consci- 
ences. And let me tell you. If there 
were a little more meditation on _ hell 
there would be a lot less of injustice, 
uncharitableness, selfishness, yes, and of 
artificial birth-prevention in the world 
today. That is just what the Pope him- 
self said to all priests a year or two 
ago.” : 

Once in the conversation this man 
hinted to me that he thought missions 
were given in parishes to make money. 
That hurt me. I have been giving mis- 
sions for thirty-three years, and I’m re- 
ceiving about the same stipend today 
that I received when I first started to 
do this work. I couldn’t tell him that. 
That’s what hurt me. The pastor was 
honking the horn outside the hotel. I 
had to leave. 

And now I’m thinking that there are 
many Catholics like this gentleman 
“who hate missions.” They do not know 
that the greatest blessing that can come 
to a parish, or to an individual, is a good 
mission. Those who have devoted their 
lives to the cause of parish missions 
know what miracles of divine grace are 
poured out on souls through the instru- 
mentality of missions. 

It is through missions that souls who 
have wandered in sin for years find 
themselves overcome by a desire to re- 
turn to God. Souls chained in evil hab- 
its suddenly throw off the shackles of 
their slavery. Souls who for fear or 
shame have for years been unable to 
confess their sins suddenly experience 
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the miracle of loosened tongues. Just as 
the Redeemer Himself once walked the 
earth giving sight to the blind, hearing 
to the deaf, speech to the dumb, health 
and strength to the palsied and paralyt- 
ic, and life to the dead, so today, in 
the very continuation of His missionary 
work, and through the labors of His 
zealous missionaries, does His infinite 
love spend itself for the souls of men. 

Missions really renew the spiritual 
life of a parish by building up the spirit- 
ual life of its individuals. Who could 
question this when he sees the long lines 
of people waiting outside the confes- 
sionals, and the crowds that fill both 
pews and aisles at the Masses, and the 
throngs approaching the altar railing to 
receive into their hearts the very God 
who has shown them mercy? 

The Church’s interest in parish mis- 
sions may be judged by the fact that in 
her Canon Law she commands every 
pastor to have missions in his parish 
at regular intervals, and by the generos- 
ity with which she lavishes indulgences 
on them. Three plenary indulgences 
are granted to all Catholics who, under 
the usual conditions, attend a mission 
and receive the papal blessing at the 
end. An indulgence of seven years and 
seven times forty days is granted every 
time a Catholic attends a mission ser- 
mon. Each time anyone assists a mis- 
sionary in his work he or she receives 
an indulgence of forty days. If the mis- 
sion closes with the renewal of baptis- 
mal vows, those who are present and re- 


cite the form receive again a plenary in- 
dulgence. 

Again, if the Church deems it of the 
highest importance that priests, whose 
souls are fortified by so many graces, 
whose lives are so secluded from the 
ways of the world, should enter annual- 
ly, and seriously, into the exercises of a 
spiritual retreat, how much more neces- 
sary must she not consider those mis- 
sions which are meant to benefit the 
distracted souls in the world? No one 
can reasonably deny that our nuns are 
holy. They live and labor for God, and 
their lives are spent in prayer. Yet 
every community of nuns is bound by 
rule to make a yearly retreat of five, 
seven, or ten days. Nor is there one of 
those good religious who does not wil- 
lingly confess that she felt the need of 
the strength of the conferences and the 
prayers of the retreat. Who then can 
reasonably say that the souls of those 
whose days are absorbed in worldly in- 
terests, and whose lives are exposed to 
all the temptations of the world, the 
flesh and the devil, do not need the help 
and the encouragement and the guid- 
ance supplied by a mission? 

Is there going to be a mission in your 
parish? That means that Christ will be 
knocking at your door, and inviting you 
to use the special graces He offers you. 
The only disturbance of conscience 
you can suffer is the realization that you 
coldly turned down the Divine Visitor, 
and robbed your soul of the graces that 
might have meant your salvation. 





An Indispensable Minimum 
St. Francis de Sales once said to a busy servant of God — “Since it has 
pleased God to call you to a life where you are always being called from 
one thing to another — you must become accustomed to making your prayers 
so short and so ordinary that you will never be tempted to omit them, except 
under strcss of the greatest necessity.” 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 


On Publishin 2g C ontributions 


Problem: A Protestant friend of mine has raised a question which I find 
difficult to answer. He wants to know how, in all Christian charity, Catholics 
tolerate the practice followed in many Catholic parishes of issuing annual 
lists of contributors and the amounts they contribute to the parish during the 
year. He maintains that it is merely a device to wrest more money from 
parishioners; that it pits the Joneses againt the Smiths; that it preys on 
pride rather than appealing to charity; that it embarrasses the poor, acts as 
a club over the wealthy and achieves nothing that could not be done in some 
better way. 


Solution: In an ideal parish, if we can imagine such for a moment, in 
which every member was spiritually mature and advancing in Christian per- 
fection, there would be neither reason nor necessity for using the example of 
some to stimulate the fidelity to duty of others. 

But there is no such thing as the ideal parish. Parishes are made up of 
saints and sinners, of the strong and the weak, of the zealous and the in- 
different. In every parish there are well-to-do people who shirk the duty of 
supporting the parish, and poorer people who do more than their share. The 
example of those who do their duty, made known to all, awakens a natural 
motive, which is not evil, in the shirkers and the neglectful for doing their 
share too. Once they have been aroused by a natural motive to do this, it is 
not too difficult to raise their motives to a supernatural plane. Christ Himself 
approved of the principle of using the example of the strong to arouse the 
weak. He said: “Let your light shine before men, that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father Who is in heaven.” 


Moreover, a parish is like a family. Just as it is natural and praiseworthy 
for the members of a family to share with one another a knowledge of what 
they are doing for God, so it makes for unity and cooperation for the mem- 
bers of a parish to know what their brothers and sisters are doing for God. 
As a child in a family does not feel badly that he cannot do as much as his 
father, so the poor in a parish do not ordinarily feel hurt because they can- 
not do as much as the rich. The important thing is that all be inspired to 
do what they can. 


The supernatural is built on the natural. If no natural motives were ever 
used to start the worldly members of a parish on the right path, it is to be 
feared that few of them would ever be moved by supernatural motives at all. 
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Boston’s Strange Religions 


One of the most interesting periods in America’s history is that 
in which Boston found its dour Calvinism assailed by unitarianism, 
transcendentalism and the religious socialism of Brook Farm. Al- 
most every famous literary figure of the time enters into the story. 


]. Doberty 


AN EXPLORER in search of the Gar- 
den of Eden might set sail to one of 
many tropical islands from the Port of 
Boston. He would scarcely start looking 
for it in this seat of antique Calvinism 
itself. Yet, a little more than a century 
ago, there was begun a social experi- 
ment here whose purpose was no less 
than to restore the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Brook Farm was short-lived and a 
failure; there is but a vestige of it to be 
seen today. The phosphorescent literary 
personalities who were focused around 
it will guarantee its remembrance, 
nevertheless. The names of Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, William Ellery Channing, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, David Thoreau, 
and Theodore Parker are not likely to 
be forgotten in this country. Add to 
them Bronson Alcott, father of Louisa 
May; Albert Brisbane, whose son was a 
columnist; Richard Dana, editor; Mar- 
garet Fuller, suffragette; and J. Sullivan 
Dwight, music critic; anyone studying 
their lives must encounter Brook Farm. 

Irish Catholics of Boston seem to 
be reminded of this experiment more 
frequently than others. A funeral cor- 
tege leaving one of the great churches 
in Boston and destined for the popular 
Catholic cemetery in West Roxbury 
meets a sign at the entrance gate; this, 
it says, was the site of the famous Brook 
Farm and here the Bible was read to the 
Indians. A considerable portion of the 
group that began the experiment ended 
up as Catholics either in act or desire 
and hence Catholics have satisfying rea- 


sons for recalling its history. Among such 
were Mr. and Mrs. George Ripley, the 
founders, Isaac Hecker, Sarah Stearns, 
Arthur Sumner, William J. Davis, 
George Leach, and Orestes Brownson. 

Beyond all these things, Brook Farm 
should be remembered as the flowering 
of a type of Protestantism which is the 
antithesis of Puritanism. Revolting 
against the grim orthodoxy of their fore- 
fathers, many religious-literary figures 
like Magi followed as their star the guid- 
ance of their own inner light. This 
movement did not leaven all New Eng- 
land; it remained practically in Bos- 
ton. Yet today there is developing a 
type of Protestantism which in many 
ways parallels Transcendentalism. We 
ask, then, whether in the trends that 
gave rise to Brook Farm, in its brief 
history, its evolution and inevitable col- 
lapse, there may not be read a forecast 
of Protestantism in America. 

The most influential Protestant in 
New England is the proper Bostonian. 
He is the rightful heir to the fruits of 
this religious revolt. Satirized unmerci- 
fully in popular novels, he is far from 
a joke in Boston. His group, so small 
and ingrown, exercising however such 
tremendous moral pressure on the popu- 
lace, may not be lightely sneered at or 
laughed aside. He is overwhelmed, it is 
true, by the Irish Catholics whom he first 
dominated, then resisted, and now lives 
with in tolerant truce. But, though he is 
a favorite whipping boy of local pol- 
iticians, the Lodges, Saltonstalls, and 
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Bradfords are often elected to high State 
and national office and this could scarce- 
ly happen without the open approba- 
tion of the Irish citizenry. 

The truth is that they would as little 
wish him out of Boston life as the Com- 
mon, Bunker Hill Monument, Louisburg 
Square, or the “rude bridge,” “where 
the embattled farmers stood,” at Con- 
cord. As for his place among New Eng- 
land Protestants, it is enough to say 
that Boston is not so much a place as a 
state of mind extending throughout 
New England. If this be so, it is be- 
cause of the intangible effect on every- 
one of his “yea” and his “nay.” In mor- 
als he is Puritan, simply for the reason 
that, like the Oriental, he venerates his 
ancestors who in Boston’s beginning 
were Puritan. His creed, however, is 
Unitarian; not the Unitarianism of Chi- 
cago or London — strictly the Boston 
variety. 

Unitarianism has been defined among 
Protestants as the “featherbed of those 
who have fallen from grace.” But the 
proper Bostonian is not conscious of 
having fallen from grace. He quotes 
fondly the soft-spoken literary minis- 
ters, Emerson and Channing; with them 
he has more spiritual kinship than with 
the grim sea captains and semi-piratical 
traders who began his line in Boston. It 
is recalled, Thomas Jefferson once 
prophesied that everyone in America 
would soon be a Unitarian. If it had 
come about, Boston Unitarianism would 
still be a distinct sect; it has never 
aspired to move beyond Boston. It is in 
fact customary to define its chief tenets 
as: “The Fatherhood of God, the Broth- 
erhood of Man, and the Neighborhood 
of Boston.” 

At its last convention, Governor 
Bradford, a lineal descendant of the first 
Massachusetts Bay Colony Bradford, 
demanded in a speech that all Unitar- 
ians be required to believe at least in a 


personal God. It keeps closer to the Trin- 
itarians than to the Latitudinarians even 
though a Beacon Hill matron recently 
admonished a young minister, thus: 
“One does not speak of sin in Boston.” 
In brief, there are no Emersons or 
Channings in Boston today, neither is 
there a religious ferment resembling 
Transcendentalism; if there were, the 
proper Bostonian would not be a leader 
in it. Belatedly, however, American 
Protestantism has adopted widely the 
principle of the “inner light” — the root 
principle of this revolt against Calvin- 
ism. Hence, it is a paradox today that 
the proper Bostonian, deriving his 
faith from rebel ancestors, is an island 
of conservatism in a sea that threatens 
to swamp the foundations of orthodoxy 
outside the Catholic Church in this 
country. 

That a revolt from dominant Prot- 
estantism was necessary in Boston needs 
to be understood. The queasy modern 
mind which must be fed religious pap, 
which rejects and cannot digest any 
truth rigorously and sharply defined, 
and which is nauseated at the very 
thought of “dogma,” cannot begin to 
understand John Calvin’s tyranny over 
the Puritan mind. Non-conformists or 
Puritans came from England as securely 
fettered in the system of Calvinism as if 
by the links of a steel chain. Their con- 
finement endured because the links were 
well fastened to each other, a chain of 
unassailable logic, all proceeding from a 
fundamental link or principle. This link 
was weak because it was false; it was 
the fundamental principle of Calvinism 
that man’s nature by original sin is 
totally depraved and incapable of any- 
thing but sin. By this principle the 
Puritans interpreted the Bible, and ac- 
cording to it they fashioned their lives. 

A favorite poem for recitation in 
school is Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “The 
Wonderful One-Horse Shay.” Few know 
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that the one-horse shay he is describ- 
ing, supremely fitted in all its parts to 
run so smoothly for a hundred years, 
was Puritanism or the religion of John 
Calvin in Boston. It did run smoothly 
for a century, but it was weak in some 
of its key parts; on the one hundredth 
birthday of this contraption the minis- 
ter driving it felt a shiver, then a 
shake, then came to himself sitting on 
the ground, the parts of the shay all 
around him reduced to minute frag- 
ments as if ground to pieces. Calvinism 
lasted for more than a century, but 
Holmes’ prophecy is nevertheless cor- 
rect. 

How unreal does the period of Puri- 
tanism seem now! The most popular 
book was the “Day of Doom” of Mich- 
ael Wigglesworth, considered to be sec- 
ond in inspiration only to the Scrip- 
tures. Here is a choice passage on un- 
baptized infants: (God speaking) 


“You sinners are and such a share 
As sinners may expect, 

Such you shall have for I do save 
None but Mine own elect. 


“Yet to compare your sin with theirs 
Who lived a longer time, 

I do confess yours is much less 
Though every sin’s a crime. 


“A crime it is, therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell; 

But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in hell.” 


The church in New England was 
called Wilderness Zion because it was 
a haven for the righteous in the midst 
of savages. Puritan or Congregational 
churches were combination meeting 
house and place of prayer. The decora- 
tions were few, chiefly the grinning 
heads of wolves hung up for bounty. 
They were unheated, men and women 


were separated, there was no organ mu- 
sic. Samuel Sewall in his diary says, 
“.. . the justling out of Psalms on the 
boisterous organ can never be justified.” 
So for music a leader would read a line 
of a psalm and the worshippers would 
then repeat it sing-song. In verses like 
the following, the meaning was distorted 
amusingly: 


“The Lord shall come and He will not 
Keep silence but speak out.” 


Footwarmers, pews, a choir, an organ in- 
evitably crept into the service, but the 
spirit was as bleak as ever. 

Nothing shows so clearly the ascend- 
ancy of the Catholic spirit in Boston 
today as Christmas. The city is gaily 
lighted with stars and colored bulbs. 
Carols are sung daily long before Christ- 
mas and a great Creche with large sta- 
tues of the Holy Family is erected on 
the Common. This is rather different 
from the first Christmases in Boston 
when Governor Bradford sent home all 
who would not work and forbade them 
to play in the streets. In the Sewell 
diary Samuel speaks patronizingly of 
those who could not refrain from ob- 
serving the feast, but as for himself he 
describes a pleasant Christmas spent 
communing with the corpses in the fam- 
ily vault. 

Does it seem surprising that such a 
rigid religion could have prevailed long? 
When it was threatened by free-thinkers 
such as John Paine, there was a Great 
Awakening in New England. Spearhead- 
ed by the great revivalist, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the preachers aroused the Puri- 
tans to a more fervent pitch of righte- 
ous Calvinism than that of their fore- 
fathers. Just before the Revolution the 
preaching of a minister in Newport was 
described as follows: “He preaches that 
it is sinful for the unregenerate to pray 
at all; to use the Lord’s Prayer in parti- 
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cular, for if they said the truth they 
would say — ‘Our Father which art in 
Hell’.” As to attending his preaching, 
he asked the unregenerate what they 
came there for; he had nothing to tell 
them; they were the heirs of damna- 
tion. 

As late as 1826, the most popular 
preacher of orthodox Calvinism in Bos- 
ton was Lyman Beecher. In his autobio- 
graphy he cites a now famous quotation 
of a certain Deacon Tallmadge who 
came to visit him. The Deacon stopped 
short in the doorway of the Beecher 
home at sight of a new carpet. “Walk 
in, walk in, Deacon,” said Mr. Beecher. 
“Why, I can’t ’thout steppin’ on it.” 
Then he admired the carpet and asked 
wonderingly, “Do you think you can 
have all that an’ heaven, too?” 

At this time arose Transcendentalism 
or a revulsion from Calvinism to seek a 
more congenial faith by the inner light 
in man’s soul. It was surprising that it 
was delayed so long; sad only that it did 
not lead back to the Old Faith. The 
evolution of this movement can be 
traced in successive steps each made by 
a towering individual. First came forth 
Dr. William Ellery Channing, a saintly 
man for whom even the bells of Bos- 
ton’s Catholic churches tolled when he 
died. Below his statue in the Boston 
Public Garden is written the legend: 
“He breathed into theology a human 
spirit.” This he did more by the warmth 
of his own love for his fellow men than 
by any doctrine. He sang of man’s nat- 
ural goodness, but he so emphasized the 
humanity of Christ as to be constrained 
to deny the doctrine of the Trinity. This 
he did in a famous ordination sermon 
for Jared Sparks in Baltimore so in- 
fluential that it practically instituted 
the Boston religion. Later he was sym- 
pathetic with Catholicism and was 
strikingly impressed when Brownson 
disclosed to him the doctrine of the 


Mystical Body of Christ, before Brown- 
son’s own conversion. Young men, how- 
ever, blew on the glowing embers of 
Channing’s sentiments and took fire 
from them. Aflame with the fervor of a 
new religion they set forth whither he 
had no intention of going. 

Next came Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Emerson was descended from a long 
line of Puritan ministers. But he was a 
poet, not a philosopher or theologian; 
his gift to inspire by poetic expression 
was at times equal to that of any con- 
temporary in the world. Yet he thought 
confusedly and even at Brook Farm his 
influence was feared on the young men 
who idolized him. Father Taylor (the 
famous Father Mapples of the Whale- 
man’s Chapel in Melville’s ‘Moby 
Dick’) characterized Emerson when he 
met him at Brook Farm. “Emerson,” he 
said, “is one of the sweetest creatures 
God ever made, yet there is a screw 
loose in him somewhere. I can’t tell 
where for I never heard it jar.” Emer- 
son gave to the “inner light” a new 
name, the Oversoul, not easily distin- 
guishable from pantheism. He was the 
first Boston Brahmin. He sought for in- 
spiration among the occult seers of In- 
dia and his disciples from Harvard fol- 
lowed him. Christian Science and the 
Unity movement can be traced to him. 
His dramatic moment came when he 
stood before the graduating class of 
Harvard Divinity School. Standing up 
before the future ministers, he publicly 
discarded all historical Christianity and 
the personal authority of Jesus Christ in 
favor of the intuitive knowledge of God 
in the soul. 

Unitarianism had already become 
rigid in Boston. Professor Andrews Nor- 
ton, the so-called Pope of Boston Uni- 
tarianism, in a manner totally unbecom- 
ing a Harvard man, lost his tem- 
per. “The latest infidelity” is what he 
called this rejection of Christ and His 
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miracles to rely upon the vague Over- 
soul. He said that it could lead only to 
atheism. He was answered by all the 
Transcendentalists, yet the most able 
reply was that of Orestes Brownson, now 
a Unitarian minister in Boston. Brown- 
son’s articles took the next forward step 
and it was in the direction of social 
Christianity. Considering the supreme 
logical powers of Brownson, it is re- 
markable that he did not attempt to 
show that Norton’s analysis of Emer- 
son’s doctrine was incorrect. 

In this very article Brownson be- 
trayed a wariness of this “inner light” 
when it might well be passion or mere 
fancy; later he was to admit that the 
term, “latest infidelity,” was correct. 
But Brownson confronted Norton him- 
self; he proved that by adopting the 
philosophy of Locke, Norton had done 
away with any solid foundation for 
Christianity and could himself be ac- 
cused of leading the way to infidelity. 
His most powerful words arraigned Nor- 
ton and the conservatives for their un- 
Christian disinterest in man’s social 
needs, for the great social injustices they 
approved, and for their. practical denial 
of democracy and real liberty. 

These were words to inspire George 
Ripley, Unitarian minister of the 
church on Purchase Street, who was to 
found Brook Farm. Ripley, a gentle, 
sincere soul, acted almost immediately. 
He wrote to his Congregation to tell 
them that if they could not follow him 
in his burning desire to bring about so- 
cial reform he would resign. A few weeks 
later at the meeting of the Transcen- 
dental Club he came forward with a 


plan worked out for Brook Farm. It 
was a time when every reformer was 
walking around with plans for a social 
community in his back pocket, yet 
Brook Farm was to become the most 
famous of them all. All the great brows 
applauded: Channing, Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Brownson, Parker, Margaret Ful- 
ler; yet none of these were actually to 
become members. Either they were too 
individualistic or too shrewd. Yet there 
was no reason why Brook Farm should 
have failed as an experiment in Chris- 
tian Socialism except that it did not at- 
tract enough of the right people. It at- 
temped not world reform, but to unite 
families in community after the fashion 
of the early Apostles, as an experiment 
in living without the abuses then infect- 
ing society. They were to live a com- 
mon life, maintain a high moral and 
cultural level of justice, equality, and 
mutual inspiration, support themselves 
by working in the fields, and give them- 
selves up to the primary work of educa- 
tion. Since many of those who joined 
were well-educated ministers, the last 
phase was always highly successful. A 
great number of young men, later to be 
famous, came here to prepare them- 
selves for Harvard. A romantic atmos- 
phere of elevated throught was main- 
tained and there was never a hint of 
scandal, but the experiment failed be- 
cause too many of those who arrived 
were visionary, interested chiefly in fol- 
lowing out their own whims. 

(A continuation of this study of the per- 
sonalities and beliefs associated with Brook 
Farm will appear in the July issue of The 
Liguorian.) 


Optimist vs. Pessimist 
It is told of two buckets in an old well, that one found cause for com- 
plaint, because, no matter how full it came up, it always went down empty. 
The other found cause for rejoicing because, no matter how empty it went 
down, it always came up full of the clear, sparkling spring water. 
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Three Minute Instruction 





Kinds of Scandal 


Scandal is defined as any word or action or omission which is 
evil in itself or appears to be evil, and which at the same time 
constitutes an occasion or incentive to evil for others. It is not 
necessary that others actually fall into the sin for which the 
occasion or incentive is given. The sin of scandal is committed 
whenever one does knowingly provide such occasions or incentives 
to others. Many important distinctions concerning scandal must be 
kept in mind. 

1. Apparent but not real scandal. People sometimes express themselves 
as shocked or scandalized at the conduct of others, though it is neither 
sinful in ‘itself, and though it is not such as to lead others into evil. 
This shocked reaction can be pharisaical, i.e., due to a malicious desire 
to belittle someone in the eyes of others. The Pharisee deliberately makes 
an innocent man appear guilty in the eyes of others. Or it may be the 
scandal taken by the ignorant or wrongly instructed. Thus, one who 
erroneously believes that it is a sin to smoke, might show himself to 
be scandalized on seeing a clergyman smoking. Such scandal can in most 
instances be prudently disregarded. 

2. Direct scandal. This can be diabolical scandal, as when a person 
consciously intends and desires to lead another person into offending God 
or into spiritual ruin. There are such corrupt individuals, who cannot 
bear to see others living virtuous lives and who set out deliberately to 
make them act contrary to their consciences. It can also be self-interested 
scandal, as when one person leads another into sin to gratify his own 
passions. Direct scandal of either kind is always a serious sin, whether 
it succeeds in its attempt or not, if it involves serious sin. 

3. Indirect scandal. This is the scandal given when one foresees that 
his own evil conduct may lead others into sin, though he does not 
directly or consciously intend to do so. Parents who use profane language 
in the presence of their children, persons who tell obscene stories for 
the fun of it, employers who cheat in business, are all doing things that 
can and often do lead others to commit the same sins, even though they 
do not intend this at all. They are guilty of real scandal. 

Scandal is one of the most terrible of all sins against charity 
or love of neighbor. It was of direct and indirect scandal-givers that 
Christ said: “It were better that a millstone be hanged around 
their neck, and they be cast into the depth of the sea.” 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are permitted to speak their minds about views 
and opinions expressed in The Liguorian. All letters should be 
signed and full address of the writer should be given. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
“I am an advertising artist and believe 
that the Bystander went beyond his realm 
when he wrote about advertising and adver- 
tising art. I say this because he didn’t know 
what he was writing about. There is nothing 
so foolish as his explanation of a beer ad- 
vertiser saying of his product: ‘There is 
absolutely nothing like it.’ He says that 
philosophers reserve the word ‘absolutely’ 
for characterising the attributes and essence 
“of God. This may be true, but I doubt that 
even a philosopher would think of that when 
reading the above ad. The advertiser wasn’t 
seeking out the philosopher, but anyone who 
happened to read the slogan, and the greater 
percentage of people who can read would 
know what the advertiser meant by ‘abso- 
lutely nothing’ . . . Illicit art is reviling and 
has no place in advertising. Some scantily 
clad paintings or illustrations of girls do 
come under this, but they are rare. Women 
are here to stay as well as their physical 
characteristics. . . . If I were commissioned 
to do Esquire’s calendar girl I would take 
the job, and I would not think I was selling 
myself to the devil or cheapening myself in 
any way. If I am wrong in that statement 
please correct me with a reasonable answer 
without loopholes. .. . The whole article on 
advertising is rather foolish and without 
complete understanding. At first I got angry, 
but the further I read the louder I laughed. 
The only thing I got out of the article, 
other than a guffaw, was that artists who 
paint anything but pots and pans and holy 
pictures will end up in hell. 
A. L.S.” 


Our correspondent is somewhat con- 
fused. He states that “illicit art is revil- 


ing and has no place in advertising.” 
He does not define what illicit advertis- 
ing is. Our definition of it ts this: “Any 
so-called art that is designed or intended 
to awaken sensual or lustful thoughts 
and desires.” Skipping the matter of defi- 
nition, our correspondent goes on to say 
that he would glady do Esquire’s calen- 
dar girls if he could get the job, and 
does not see how he would be thereby 
doing any wrong. We submit that he 
would be thereby using his art in a way 
both designed and intended to stimulate 
evil thoughts and desires, presuming, of 
course, that he carried out the job in the 
traditional mode of Esquire ... It ts 
just silly to pretend that we said artists 
must limit themselves to pots and pans 
etc. They must limit themselves to truth 
and moral decency, and if that creates 
great financial hardship, it is no greater 
than the normal sacrifices anyone has 
to make to save his soul in a pagan and 
secularistic environment. As to the beer 
ad which says, “There ts absolutely noth- 
ing like tt,” we do not take back our 
statement that this is a lie; and it does 
not require a philosopher to recognize 
it as such. What the advertiser meant 
has nothing to do with it, any more than 
a man can escape the penalty of libel by 
saying: “That is not what I meant.” It 
is a proof of how far advertising art has 
degenerated when one of its craftsmen 
can defend one of its grossest lies. 
The editors 


Montrose, Alabama 
“IT have been enjoying THe Licuortan 
since I received a subscription as a bap- 
tismal present in September, 1950. . . . But 
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a detail in the February issue has me puz- 
zled. Would you be so kind as to elucidate? 
On page 99 there is a filler entitled ‘Facts 
about Canonization’. Fascinating, but you 
make the remarks that these various Popes 
‘created’, ‘made’, ‘elevated’, the saints. Now 
I’ve been blabbing my head off to my non- 
Catholic friends (and you must know how 
people can quiz a new convert) that no one 
but God can ‘elevate’ etc., a saint, that the 
Popes perform an act equivalent to the con- 
ferring of a degree on a college student, 
who has already fulfilled the qualifications, 
the degree being a recognition of an estab- 
lished fact, not the establisher of the fact. 
I even wrote a letter to the editor of a 
secular periodical criticizing him for claim- 
ing that the Church had ‘elevated’ the new 
Saint, Maria Goretti. Wherein am I in error? 
Mrs. M. H. Mc.” 
There is a sense in which the word 
‘elevate’ has been traditionally used for 
those who have been canonized, and in 
which it has a proper and definite appli- 
cation. The full phrase is: “to be ele- 
vated to the honors of the altar.” Before 
beatification and canonization, a holy 
person may not be publicly honored by 
the faithful. After canonization, a saint’s 
image may be set up in a church and 
even above the altar, and his interces- 
sion may be publicly implored. While it 
is true that the Pope’s declaration in no 
way adds to the personal merits of an 
individual, it does elevate him to a place 
of public honor in the Church, and in 
this sense it is not improper to use the 
term. The words “create” and “make” 
are less appropriate, though they too 
can be explained in the sense that by 
canonization the Pope creates a special 
place of honor for one in the Church. 
The editors 


Spring Valley, Illinois 
“After reading the letters on ‘race rela- 
tions’ which appeared in your April issue 
I am almost ashamed that I am not racially 


prejudiced. I’m afraid I might be taken for 
one of your one-foot-in and one-foot-out 
liberals. ‘I am in favor of higher education 
for the Negro, but —’; ‘I agree that the 
Negro is equal to the white man, but —’ etc. 
etc. If we are to sincerely believe in the 
brotherhood of man, there are no buts about 
it! Can’t these people realize that if it 
weren’t for those sly, half-hidden prejudices, 
those last small struggles to maintain a false 
sense of racial superiority, there would be 
no problems connected with racial inter- 
marriage? If nobody cared who his sister 
or daughter married, so long as the man 
were good and honorable, there wouldn’t be 
so much heat generated over so common- 
place a thing. In countries where there is 
no racial discrimination (and there are 
many such), all marriages are equally re- 
spected. Therefore no ‘problems’ arise to 
make life miserable for persons involved in 
interracial marriages. I’m Irish and I have 
heard my grandfather talk of the riots in 
factory towns when he was young, started 
when some brutal young idiot raised the 
cry: ‘Let’s. get the Micks!’ All Catholics 
must remember also the persecutions suf- 
fered by their ancestors for the way they 
worshipped God. We are lucky to live in a 
country where we do not have to be afraid 
to admit our faith. Why are we so afraid to 
offer our hearts in friendship and love to 
our Negro fellow-men? 
Mrs. F. E. M.” 
It would be wonderful if all Ameri- 
cans, at least all Catholics, could view 
the problems of race relations in the light 
of such simple and forthright Christian 
principles. This would indeed eliminate 
many of the “buts” from people’s atti- 
tudes. It would be wrong, however, to 
characterize all discussions of the diffi- 
culties of practicing Christian justice and 
charity toward Negroes as compromises 
with principle. Racial prejudice is wide- 
spread in America, and for this reason 
considerations of prudence must be 
brought to bear both on personal prob- 
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lems and on social efforts to lessen and 
ultimately destroy the bias. It is neces- 
sary, of course, to be aware of the dan- 
ger of permitting a false kind of prudence 
to substitute for principle. This is what 
our correspondent deprecates, and we 
are on her side. 


The editors 


St. Louis, Missouri 
“Please cancel my subscription to THE 
LiauorIAN because I am not at all pleased 
with your opinions on the subject of mar- 
riage between Negroes and whites. 
J.J. K.” 
Question: Is it possible for a person 
to escape the implications and responsi- 
bilities of Christianity by refusing to 
read logical arguments and decisions of 
the Holy See that run contrary to one’s 
inherited or socially manufactured opin- 
tons? 


The editors 


Esopus, New York 
“In the March issue’s ‘Readers Retort’ I 
notice a letter about the Eastern rites. The 
editors in reply promise some articles soon. 
I sincerely hope that these articles will be 
more critically prepared than was the edi- 
tor’s reply. Why do I say that? It is not 
good to use the term ‘Uniate’ for the East- 
ern Catholics, because that word arose as a 
term of reproach, from a bastardization of 
the Latin ‘uniti’ into ‘Uniat?’. It sounds to 
the Easterner like ‘Papist’ to us. Also, the 
dissidents are called Orthodox, with a capi- 
tal ‘O’, not a small one. Why? Because we 
Catholics are the only true orthodox (Greek 
for ‘right believer’) and the term Orthodox 
is given the Orientals by compromise, just 
as we are called Catholic, though the dissi- 
dents think that they too are catholic (i.e., 
universal). 
Rev. C. E.” 
By this time this correspondent, whom 
we recognize as one of the few authori- 
lies on the Oriental Churches in the 


United States, has had a chance to ana- 
lyze at least the first of our articles on 
the same subject. We shall gladly publish 
his further comments and clarifications. 
H. A. Seifert, in the article in this issue, 
finds that there is no unanimity of atti- 
tude among Eastern Rite Catholics to- 
ward the term ‘Uniate’. If, however, it is 
to be discarded, we wonder if our corre- 
spondent, or any members of the non- 
dissident Eastern Churches, can suggest 
a term that would make it easy for 
Catholics to designate those Churches 
that are in communion with Rome. The 
term ‘non-dissident’ is a bit clumsy, and 
itself has a rather unpleasant connota- 
tion. The term ‘Catholic’ is not safe be- 
cause the Orthodox Churches usually call 
themselves Catholic. 


The editors 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
“How in the name of heaven you can 
even think or speak in respectable terms of 
that despicable un-American organization 
known as the CIO, that was spawned by 
Communists and is still swarming with 
them, is beyond me. I am enclosing for 
your information an article by Westbrook 
Pegler which reduces the contents of your 
article ‘Communists and the CIO’ to zero. 
Thank God we have one reliable source of 
information in regard to these parasites 
whose president is that . . . Philip Murray. 
The crimes of the CIO cry to heaven for a 
just punishment. Mr. Pegler is doing a pub- 
lic service with his brilliant column ete. etc. 
etc. etc. 
B. M. 8S.” 
With such as these we cannot cope; 
A clipping gives them all the dope. 
Why dim their faith, why cloud their 
hope 
For whom mad Pegler is the Pope? 
The editors 


Quincy, Illinois 
“T recently gave a review of your article 
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entitled ‘Priests and Women’ in our Study 
Club. There was some disagreement among 
the members with regard to the symbol of 
the dress. They did not agree with the 
reasoning that a priest wears a flowing robe 
as a sign of dignity, and that it was a 
tribute to women to whom the flowing robe 
rightly belongs as a sign of dignity. The 
argument was given that the styles of 
clothes have changed from time to time and 
that there was a time when men wore robes 
and women wore trousers. It was said that 
customs of dress arose from the Roman 
styles, and that priests wear robes in honor 
of Christ. 
M. R.” 
It is not far-fetched to see something 
of a relationship between the garb that 
civilized society deems proper to the dig- 
nity of woman, and that which dignifies 
the judge on his bench and the priest in 
his ministry. One need not look for a per- 
fect, historical a part in this matter. 
Christian civilizaton honors all woman- 
hood as a reflection of the Immaculate 
Woman, Mary. It adorns its woman 
saints with the flowing gown and ornate 
dress, and recognizes this as befitting 
the nobility and proper for the common 
usage of every woman. So likewise does 
Christian civilization place flowing robes 
on its spiritual and judicial representa- 
tives. In both cases it is a way of show- 
ing honor. 
The editors 


Nashville, Tennessee 

“Having become a regular reader of THE 
LicuoriANn, I wish to take this opportunity 
‘to have clarified an inference that I took 
from the article ‘Happenings in Rome’ in 
the February issue. It is said there that the 
Communist paper in Rome decried the fact 
that Catholic dignitaries rode to the Vati- 
can in Cadillacs, and joined in grandiose 
ceremonies costing enough to feed a legion 
of the hungry disinherited. My wife, a con- 
vert after marriage, asked a similar ques- 


tion regarding the use of gold chalices, ex- 
pensive vestments, etc. in our religious cere- 
monies, while thousands of people suffered 
from hunger. I expected to find an answer 
in the article, but imagine my disgust when 
the author merely used the banquets of Joe 
Stalin and his expensive automobiles as a 
means of justifying such things. Surely THE 
LiauoriAN has a better explanation of this 
than to say: ‘Joe Stalin does it, why 
shouldn’t we?’ 
F. V. N.” 
This matter was dealt with at some 
length in the January issue of THE 
LicuorIAN in the column “For Non-Cath- 
olics Only.” The author of “Happenings 
in. Rome” is more the reporter than the 
commentator in that column, and he does 
not have the space for long dissertations 
or explanations. Admitedly, the fact 
that the Soviet dignitaries use expensive 
cars etc. does not shed any light on nor 
give any true ground for the use of gold 
and silver, etc., in Catholic services. The 
explanation for the latter must be sought 
elsewhere, as in the article referred to 
above. But it does destroy the force of 
the wild arguments of anti-Catholic 
Communists that are based on the use 
of expensive furnishings in Catholic 
churches. 
The editors 


Muskegon, Michigan 

“Anyone who can procrastinate for six 
months after his subscription has expired 
would appear to be one to whom the mag- 
azine in question holds no appeal. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. I have re- 
ceived so much spiritual profit as well as 
pleasure from The Liguorian that I cannot 
understand yet how I neglected to renew 
it. Yours is the one Catholic magazine that 
I receive without feeling that at least half 
the subscription price is for charity. I hope 
you will be able to continue your good work. 

T ASD” 
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Prods to Pertection 


Anecdotes and quotations from real life, designed to inspire prac- 
tices that should be second nature to the Christian. 


]. P. Schaefer 


THERE ARE TWO great fears which 
strike at the heart of man. One of these 
is a reasonable fear, the other an un- 
reasonable and foolish one. They are 
the fear of death and the fear of the 
thought of death. The first of these fears 
is reasonable, for man was not meant to 
die. God created man, body and soul, 
material and spiritual, of their nature 
temporary and permanent, but accord- 
ing to the original designs of God, in- 
separable. Man was created by God to 
live for a time here on earth, and after 
a period of enjoyment of his earthly 
Paradise to be transported to heaven. 
This beautiful design of God, however, 
was spoiled by the original sin and as 
its punishment death came into the 
world. Hence, because death is a punish- 
ment not intended by God, it is so 
often met with fear, and it is a truly 
brave man, one of strong faith, who 
overcomes this fear. 

The fear of the thought of death, 
however, is an unreasonable and foolish 
fear. For nothing is more certain in life 
than its ending in death. This, God has 
infallibly revealed to us. Foolish it is, 
not to think of death! For there is noth- 
ing so uncertain in life as the time and 
circumstances of our death. None of 
us may promise ourselves tomorrow. 
Death may come suddenly or after re- 
peated warnings; it may take us early 
in life or after we have lived fully. Yet, 
upon that certain, yet uncertain, mo- 
ment hinges an eternity. For the door 
of death may swing open into eternal 
joy or eternal misery. 

Oh! how many fools there are in the 
world! Fools who put off the thought of 


the inevitable. Fools who, presumptu- 
ously, promise themselves unlimited 
years of pleasure and sin. Fools who 
fail, because of an unreasonable fear, 
to provide for their eternally important 
future. That you may not be numbered 
among such fools we invite you to medi- 
tate upon the following incidents, to pro- 
vide for your future by the thought of 
your certain, yet, uncertain, death. 
e 

There is an oft-repeated story which 
will bear repeating and constant medi- 
tation. A certain nobleman kept a fool 
for his entertainment. One day he gave 
the fool a staff with the remark: “Keep 
it until you have found a fool greater 
than yourself.” The jester kept the staff, 
making some witty remark. Years 
passed and the nobleman fell ill. “I 
am going away,” said the master. “But 
you will come back, sire?” “No.” 
“Where will you go?” inquired the jes- 
ter. “To another world.” “But, sire, I 
see no provision for your journey.” “I 
have made none,” replied the master. 
“Dear master,” exclaimed the fool, 
“take this staff, for I have never heard 
of such folly as this.” The advice 
touched the heart of the dying man. 
Learning wisdom from a fool he sent for 
a priest and made his peace with God. 


e 
One of the great sayings of St. Thom- 
as More was this: “There is one single 
fact which one may oppose to all the 
wit and argument of infidelity; namely, 
that no man ever repented of being a 
Christian on his death-bed.” 


Father Bertrand Wilberforce, the 
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saintly Dominican, was asked in his last 
illness by a friend: “Are you not afraid 
to die, Father?” “Afraid to die!” was 
the answer. “Do you think that I am 
such a tomfool as to be afraid of what 
I have been getting ready for all my 
life?” 
‘ e 
To many it may seem morbid, but it 
is in the best traditions of our Chris- 
tian faith that the Trappist monks upon 
meeting one another employ the strange 
greeting: “Memento Mori”—“‘Remem- 
ber death!” 
e 
An ancient king of Rome, Numa 
Pompilius, possessed a mirror framed 
by a skull, on which was written the in- 
scription: “This mirror does not de- 
ceive.” 
e 
A certain shopkeeper once asked a 
sailor: “Where did your father die?” 
“He was drowned at sea,” replied the 
sailor. “And your grandfather?” “He 
too was drowned,” the sailor answered. 
“Are you not, then, afraid of going to 
sea?” the shopkeeper asked. To these 
questions the sailor countered by asking 
the shopkeeper his identical questions. 
“Where did your father die?” “Oh, he 
died in bed.” “And your grandfather, 
did he die in bed, too?” “Yes,” replied 
the shopkeeper. “Then,” the sailor ques- 
tioned smilingly, “are you not afraid of 
going to bed every night?” 
e 
In the stone flooring of an old cathe- 
dral in Jamaica is carved this verse: 
“He fears to die who has not 
learned to live. 
Nor can he live who has not 
thought to die.” 


e 
When her husband seemed to be on 
the verge of death, the wife of the 
Dauphine of France took down the 
crucifix from the wall of the sick room, 


placed it to the lips of her husband and 
exhorted him to recommend his soul to 
the crucified Lord. The Prince ex- 
claimed: “What a wonderful woman. 
After having been the happiness of my 
life, she is now aiding me to die a good 
death.” 
e 

In 1874, Sarah Bernhardt was ad- 
vised by her physician to give up act- 
ing if she wished to live. As soon as she 
was able to leave her bed, however, the 
great actress returned to the theater. 
When asked by an admirer what gift 
she would like to have to celebrate her 
return, she replied: “They say that I 
am to die, so you may send me a coffin.” 
A short time later she was notified by 
a famous coffin maker that an order 
had been received for a coffin, to be con- 
structed according to her wishes. Sarah 
was most particular about its design, 
finally agreeing that it should be made 
of rosewood with handles of solid gold. 
For the remainder of her life this coffin 
never left her side, even in the midst of 
her travels. She had a trestle made for 
it, upon which it stood at the end of her 
bed, so that, upon awakening, she could 
see it without trouble. When admirers 
expressed surprise at this, she ex- 
plained: “This is to remind me that 
my body will soon be dust and that my 


glory alone will live forever.” 
e 


Just before lapsing into unconscious- 
ness, President McKinley was heard to 
utter: “God’s will be done, not ours.” 
They proved to be his last words. 

e 


A group of philosophers were once 
discussing the question: “What is the 
worst predicament in which one can be 
placed?” One maintained that it was 
that of an old man who is perfectly 
helpless. Another contended that it was 
far worse for a man to be both ill and 
downcast. The third, who proved to be 
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more wise, exclaimed: “I think there is 
no worse predicament in which anyone 
can find himself than that of a man 
who sees the end of life drawing near 
and who has never thought of God nor 
sought to make his life conformable to 
God’s law.” 
e 

By all manner of vivid advertise- 
ments, Life Insurance Companies are 
constantly reminding the public of the 
foolishness of not providing for the fu- 
ture security of their loved ones. Let us 
carry the advertisement one step fur- 
ther. If it be foolish not to provide for 
the temporal future of our loved ones, 
how much more foolish is it not to pro- 
vide for our own eternal future? Are 
you taking out this kind of insurance? 
Do you ever give a thought to the time 
when you will depart this world? Is 
there anything in your life which makes 
you shy away from the thought of death, 


shunt it off to ‘some other time’? St. 
Joseph is the patron of a happy death. 
Do you ever say a prayer to him, ask- 
ing that he grant you the grace to be 
spared “a sudden and wunprovided 
death?” Have you ever had a mutual 
understanding with your husband or 
wife or some other member of the fam- 
ily that, in case of sudden or serious 
illness, you wish a priest to be called 
even before the doctor? Do you carry 
upon your person some identification of 
your Catholicity, so that in case of an 
accident, a priest may be called? With 
such thoughts in mind we invite you to 
reread the preceding incidents, slowly, 
prayerfully. For if seriously meditated 
upon, this thought of death is capable 
of forming in your life habits which will 
provide you with more than life-insur- 
ance. They will assure your death-bed 
of eternity-insurance. 





The Melting Pot 

A recent issue of the Progressive Teacher presents some interesting research 
on the origin of the names of our states. 

Six state-names are Spanish in origin: 

Montana, Spanish for mountainous: Nevada, meaning snow-clad; Color- 
ado, which means ruddy; Oregon, from Aura agua, Spanish for “softly falling 
water”; Florida, named by Ponce de Leon for its wealth of flowers; California, 
named by the followers of Cortez for a fictional island of gold and jewels. 

Three state-names are French in origin: 

Vermont, from Vert Mont, meaning “green mountain”; Louisiana, named 
in honor of Louis XIV of France; Maine, named for the private estate in a 
province of France of Maria Henrietta. 

Two state-names are pure American: Washington and Indiana. 

Twelve come from the English, named either after places in England 
or else named for distinguished personages. These twelve states are New 
Jersey, the Carolinas (named in honor of King Charles I); the Virginias 
(named for Queen Elizabeth, the “virgin” queen), Delaware, New Hamp- 
shire, Georgia (after King George), Maryland (after Queen Henrietta Maria), 
Pennsylvania and New York. 

Many other state-names are Indian in origin, as for instance, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Arizona, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Wyoming, and 
others, 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (37) 


E. A. Mangan 


Purgatory in the Bible? 


Problem: Is there any real evidence in the Bible for the doctrine of Purga- 
tory? ji 


Solution: 1. As far as Catholics are concerned, even the Old Testament con- 
tains a very clear proof of the existence of Purgatory. In 2nd Macchabees, 
12|43-46, it is stated: “And making a collection, he (Judas Macchabeus) 
sent twelve thousand drachmas of silver to Jerusalem for sacrifice to be offered 
for the sins of the dead, thinking well and religiously of the resurrection. 
For if he had not hoped that they that were slain should rise again, it would 
have seemed superfluous and vain to pray for the dead and because he con- 
sidered that they who had fallen asleep with godliness had great grace laid 
up for them. It is therefore a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead, that they may be loosed from their sins.” 


The last verse (46) is not in any Greek manuscript, and therefore in all 
probability it is an interpolation, i. e., not written by the inspired author 
and therefore not by the Holy Ghost. However, the verse is the exact logical 
conclusion anyone would take from verses 43 to 45. Therefore the truth of 
the existence of Purgatory is a logical conclusion -of a passage in Holy Scrip- 
ture. Judas Macchabeus argues that many of the soldiers who died in battle 
died in the state of grace, though with small faults and a debt of temporal 
punishment still on their souls. For these he has sacrifices offered that they 
may be released from the place of suffering, which today is called Purgatory. 


2. For non-Catholics this would not be a Scriptural proof because many 
of them do not accept 2nd Macchabees as a part of the Bible. However, even 
for them, the passage above is an historical testimony that Jews at the time 
of Judas Macchabeus believed in a Purgatory. 


3. For Catholics and non-Catholics alike, the New Testament proves the 
existence of Purgatory. Our Lord says (Matt., 12/32): “He that shall speak a 
word against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, nor in the world to come.” It is clear from this text that there are 
some sins that will be forgiven in this world and some that will be forgiven 
in the next world. We know, and Our Lord taught clearly in many places, 
that mortal sin will not and cannot be forgiven in the next world. It will be 
punished for all eternity in hell if not forgiven before death. Therefore 
venial sins and the remains of sins will be forgiven in the next world. This is 
the simple doctrine of Purgatory. . 
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Challenge to the Scrupulous 


There is only one remedy for the disease of scrupulosity, and here 
it is, outlined with the blunt directness of one who has seen too 


many suffer from it. 


F. M. 


I KNOW a way out for you. 

Oh, if you are still thinking that 
every temptation and mental flurry is 
a sin, I cannot help you. No priest can. 
Sorry. You will have to help yourself. 
Any priest will gladly give you a rule 
or two that could get you out of the 
woods wonderfully quickly. Unhappily, 
the priest can only point, with the sure 
finger of God, to the path you must take. 

You alone can do the walking, tread- 
ing on your little nerves and fears as 
you go. If you step on them hard 
enough, maybe they will never squirm 
again. And then you can quit squirm- 
ing, too. 

Poor child, you are so nice to your 
body, and so mean to your soul. You 
take your body to the doctor’s office, 
and tell him all about it, (actually, you 
can only point to where it hurts), and 
vou listen so nicely, and clutch so firm- 
ly the completely illegible prescription 
he gives you, and out you go to find 
the pharmacist who will translate those 
harried scratchings into a bottle of pills 
or something. La, never a doubt in your 
mind. Did you really tell him all? Did 
he really ask enough questions? Such 
foolishness! Didn’t he study all about 
this? Of course! Quickly hie to your 
home and swallow those pills. Maybe 
they are pure arsenic, but down they 
go without so much as a mental twitch. 
Rode the Sick Hundred. Theirs not to 
reason why. Theirs but to do and,... 
well, er... 

And, now, to insert a brand new 
thought. Maybe the priest studied all 


Lee 


about souls, even your soul, even as the 
doctor studied all about bodies. Maybe 
the priest knows that he is bound under 
pain of eternal damnation not to give 
you your prescription until he is defi- 
nitely sure. Maybe, — oh happy, happy 
day, — you should toss his pills down 
as confidently and as blindly as you 
did the doctor’s. I did not say the 
nerves would not twitch. I said, ‘step 
on them.’ Come on, I challenge you! I 
dare you to treat your confessor’s pre- 
scription in the same way you treat 
your doctor’s. Well? 

Or, maybe you have whipped the 
whole thing, except that confounded 
past. Can’t remember ever confessing 
that sin. This may come as a shock to 
you, but actually, who does? What is 
your point? Must a man, who is sev- 
enty years old, be able to certify the 
Church, the pew, the priest, and the 
time of day at which he confessed any 
or every mortal sin of his life? Might 
create a problem for a Catholic travel- 
ling salesman. Friend, why not add it up 
on the other side? Just count the times 
you decided to hold back a mortal sin 
in confession. And if, as you read this 
line, you are sort of sidling up to the 
past, and are trying to figure out 
(let us say, doubting) whether you ever 
held back a mortal sin, — then you 
never did! Is that too strong a state- 
ment? Still writing your own prescrip- 
tions, eh, good doctor? 

Actually, all your worry goes back to 
one thing, — Judgment Day. What will 
God say? I know what the priest told 
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me, but what will God say? After all, 
He knows all about my past, and all 
about how I did not quite put over to 
the priest the real idea of my sin, — I 
mean I was a little afraid, and the priest 
did not ask many questions, not 
enough anyway, and how can a priest 
ever get into my mind, and oh, I wish 
that I could go to confession to God, 
just the way everything really is, and 
admit the whole thing to him, because 
He sees it all, and then He could...... 

Wait a minute. 

I know a way out for you. 

Listen very closely. 

The God of Judgment, that you fear 
so much, is the same God of today. 

He is everywhere. He is in the con- 
fessional, too. He listens to you. 

Tell your confessor that, before the 
God of Judgment, who is in that con- 
fessional right now, you are willing to 
go into the whole past, — everything. 
Tell him that you are willing to an- 
swer any question, — every question. 


Good, my child. God heard that. 

You are very close to the edge of 
the woods. God is still listening, and 
now the priest speaks. 

He tells you that you need never go 
into the past again. He forbids you to 
do so. Ever. 

God heard the priest say that. The 
God of Judgment Day. 

When that Day comes, you will point 
to that priest. You will remind God 
that God was there, that God heard you 
trying to go into the past, and that 
God knew you were willing to go into 
everything, but this priest stopped you. 
Your priest stopped me, God! You 
heard him stop me, didn’t you? 

Yes, God heard him, and God is 
smiling. The God of Judgment Day is 
smiling! 

The sun is breaking through the trees. 
It ‘is the end of the woods, friend. 
Breathe deeply, and smile. Like God. 

Smile now. 


All in the Family 


Brother Gerard is the lay brother who answers the door and the telephone 
in a certain rectory that is staffed by a number of religious priests, known 


to one and all as “fathers”. 


Mother Aquinas is the superior of the Sisters who teach in the parish 
school that is administered by the same religious priests. 

Some time ago Mother Aguinas’s assistant, Sister Bede, called Brother 
Gerard on the telephone and gave him this message: 

“Brother, this is Sister. Mother would like to talk to Father.” 

Immediately Brother went to Father and told him that Sister asked him 
to speak to Mother. Father picked up the telephone and asked for Mother. 


Mother said: 


“Oh, Father, I was so afraid that Sister wonld get my message mixed up. 
But when she told me that Brother promised that he would speak to Father 


at once, I was reassured.” 


Father answered: “Be at peace, Mother. Brother and Sister can be de- 
pended on. It is only Father who confuses things.” Then jovially he added: 
“And perhaps Mother. In the long run, Mother and Father are probably more 


forgetful than Brother and Sister.” 


After a good laugh, they got down to business, 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capitol of Christendom. 


C. D. McEnniry 


FOR MANY reasons it is desirable that 
the Pope should have the status of an 
independent civil ruler. Such he is, 
though his kingdom is smaller than an 
ordinary Kansas farm. Nearly all civil- 
ized nations, irrespective of their pre- 
dominant religion, are happy to have 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 
As soon as West Germany was allowed 
by the occupying powers to resume reg- 
ular official relations with other govern- 
ments, one of its first exchanges of ac- 
credited diplomats was with the Pope. 
There had been a Papal Nuncio to Ger- 
many long before the war. The office 
was once held by the present Pope. Even 
when Hitler was bitterly fighting the 
Church he took care to keep his repre- 
sentative at the Vatican, and even chose 
for that purpose a highly cultured man 
with a winning personality. It was in- 
teresting to note how this man always 
went out of his way to cultivate friend- 
ly relations with the Irish Minister to 


the Vatican. At that time the home of © 


the Irish Minister and his charming 
wife was one of the few where the dip- 
lomats of both warring parties could be 
received — though, to avoid embarrass- 
ment, they were seldom received at the 
same time. With the defeat of Germany 
the Papal Nuntiature to Germany was 
left vacant, but it was not suppressed. 
Now a new Nuncio has been appointed 
in the person of Archbishop Muench, of 
the diocese of Fargo, North Dakota. He 
retains his diocese, which will be ad- 
ministered by the Auxiliary, Bishop 
Dworschak .... 

The pained solicitude of the Pope for 
the harassed children from whom his 
benevolent figure is hidden by an im- 


penetrable curtain of iron, grows daily 
greater. Before a blunt open persecution 
the faith of the Bohemians and their 
compatriots would be in less danger. If 
they were told plainly to choose between 
denial of Christ and a bullet in the back 
or the head, many would not hesitate 
a moment, and “the blood of martyrs 
would once more prove to be the seed of 
new Christians.” But they are badger- 
ed, bedeviled, betrayed, misled, de- 
ceived, confused. Prague is their capital 
city with a glorious Catholic tradition. 
They are told that the Archbishop has 
left the city for good and given up his 
See. Father Antonin Stelik is made 
“Vicar Capitular,” that is, administra- 
tor of the archdiocese, until the appoint- 
ment of a new archbishop. However the 
truth is that the Archbishop has not 
given up his See. He has been held 
prisoner in his own house for months 
while the red government built up a case 
against him; finally he has been exiled 
from Prague by sentence (a mild sen- 
tence they declare) of a red tribunal. 
Father Stelik, an unworthy priest, is not 
administrator — his appointment by the 
red government is invalid — all who 
had part in these high-handed proceed- 
ings are excommunicated — Archbish- 
op Beran is still Archbishop of Prague. 
That is the truth. But how can the peo- 
ple know it? No Catholic paper can 
publish the fact. No pastoral letter may 
publish it. The priest who attempts to 
announce it from the pulpit will be 
throttled by the red police. And so the 
confused people will be led further and 
further away from the green pastures of 
the faith by a hireling shepherd until 
they perish for want of spiritual nour- 
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ishment in the wilderness of schism and 
heresy. American Catholics should try 
to understand situations like this. Then 
they will thank God for the blessings 
they enjoy, take steps to preserve them, 
and pray and work for their unfortunate 
brothers behind the curtain of iron... . 

Vatican Radio announces that the 
Czecho-Slovak Ruthenian Bishop God- 
jic has been secretly put to death by the 
Communist government. There were 120 
priests in Albania. Twenty have been 
executed; thirty imprisoned and _tor- 
tured, and nearly all the few bishops 
and abbots either killed or jailed. The 
rector of the Yenchow cathedral in 
China has been put to sweeping the 
streets. A goodly number of the Re- 
demptorists in Czecho-Slovakia are re- 
pairing Communist military roads. . . 

We have come upon trying times. 
The days are evil. They were more try- 
ing and more evil four hundred years 
ago. And for the same reason: the world 
that should be Christian was turning 
pagan. Result: confusion and instability 
in the minds of the elders; insubordina- 
tion and lust in the hearts of youth. The 
crying need — the desperate need — of 
the hour was a LEADER. He came. 
And, as is the case with every leader 
who really leads us somewhere, there is 
a “St.” before his name. Ignatius Loy- 
ola founded the “Collegio Romano” to 
give young men a geniune education and 
thus save the world. The Collegio Ro- 
mano was opened in February, 1551, in 
a crumbling old house on the slopes of 
the Campidoglia. The Collegio Romano 
grew and spread and made its mark on 
Christian civilization for the past four 
centuries. Formed by its sane and 
solid teachings there came forth, to 
quote the words of the Pope, armies of 
saints and scholars, of teachers and sci- 
entists, of theologians and philosophers, 
of martyrs and heroes. When they came 
to Pope Pius XII on the four-hun- 


dredth aniversary, he remembered that 
he too is a son of the Collegio Romano. 
He urged them to hold high the banner 
of the Alma Mater. And, for a moment, 
the venerated White Shepherd was a 
boy again, proud of his College, proud 
of his native city. Don’t forget your Col- 
lege, he said. And don’t forget that 
other title “Romano” — a title that 
connotes greatness, harmony, universal- 
ity, and above all, Christianity. In 
Rome all activity should be out-stand- 
ing and exemplary, for towards Rome 
are always turned the eyes of Italy, as 
to its centre, the eyes of the world, as 
towards its beacon light. In Rome every 
undertaking, begun after mature con- 
sideration and continued with unfailing 
constancy, should contribute towards 
the universal welfare. In Rome every 
highest sense of justice, every choicest 
virtue, every flame of Christian devo- 
tion, should be the badge of everyone 
who has the privilege of calling himself 
a citizen of Rome; in him there should 
shine forth in some sense the laws and 
the traditions that have made revered 
and glorious the name of ROME... . 

Rome is a diocese. The Bishop of this 

diocese is the Pope. He governs his dio- 
cese through a Vicar General. Since this 
Vicar General is always a Cardinal, he 
is popularly known as “the Cardinal 
Vicar.” After the death of the Pope’s 
old classmate, Cardinal Marchetti-Sel- 
vagiani, the Vicar General appointed to 
succeed him was Cardinal Micara. 
Thereupon the Mayor of the City of 
Rome paid a ceremonial visit to the 
Cardinal Vicar of Rome. Cardinal Mic- 
ara returned the visit. The Cardinal was 
accompanied by two Monsignori and by 
a representative of the parish priests of 
Rome. 

He drove to the hill of the Campi- 
doglio, which is the palace of the Mayor 
and the city Council, and was once the 
seat of the Imperial government. There 
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he was met by the Master of the Proto- 
col. He was ushered through the gal- 
leries and halls of the palace by six 
valets, two of them bearing torches in 
the ancient manner. He reviewed a 
squad of police — Rome’s finest — who 
presented arms as he passed. In the 
Hall of Cleopatra he was met by the 
Honorable Salvatore Rebecchini, May- 
or of Rome. In the Red Room the May- 
or presented the Cardinal vicar to the 
City Fathers and to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Commune. Speeches and 
compliments were exchanged, the Car- 
dinal declaring that he would always be 
happy to do anything in his power to- 
wards the betterment of the citizens and 
towards the upholding of the prestige of 
Christian Rome. They engaged in 
friendly conversation. The Cardinal 
visited the Hall of Banners, the council 
room, viewed the magnificent panorama 
of the City on the Seven Hills from the 
windows of the palace, signed the Gol- 
den Book in the Mayor’s study, received 
a special medal of the Campidoglia and 
was conducted, with all the prescribed 
ceremonies, to his waiting car. — What 
a change since the days (within our own 
lifetime) when the Mayor of Rome was 
Nathan, a Jewish Freemason, born in 
London, who missed no occasion to 
offer public insults to the Popel. ... 


Many of our readers have made a re- 
treat at the “Cenacle” (the word refers 
to the upper room where Jesus gave us 
the Holy Eucharist). They came out of 
the retreat with their souls so ennobled, 
uplifted, supernaturalized, that they 
must have felt that whoever planned the 
Cenacle retreats must have had divine 
guidance. They are right. It was the 
Venerable Therese Couderc. The Pope 
has approved of her beatification. But 
the most notable beatification of the 
year will be that of Pope Piux X. Large 
numbers of Americans will attend. And 


with good reason. Nowhere in the world 
have the decrees of this “Pope of the 
Holy Eucharist” caused such an in- 
crease of early Communions among very 
young children and frequent Commun- 
ions among adults as in the United 
States. One lap ahead of the illustrious 
Pontiff is the humble laybrother, Igna- 
tius da Laconi. The miracles wrought 
through his intercession have been se- 
verely tested and found genuine. His 
canonization will follow. 


We have already picked up divers 
pearls falling from the typewriter of the 
Roman Communist sheet L’Unita. But 
Rome cannot claim a monopoly. Switz- 
erland has its Communist La Tribune 
Des Nations. Belgium has its Commu- 
nist Le Drapeau Rouge. Here is a pearl 
polished and set by La Tribune des 
Nations and Le Drapeau Rouge: “Fran- 
co Ratti is president of the “Ambrosian 
Bank of Milan and he is a nephew of 
the last Pope. Therefore the Bank is 
completely under the direction of the 
Pope. And since the Pope has three hun- 
dred million dollars deposited in Amer- 
ican Banks (National City, Guaranty 
Trust etc.) these bankers have urged 
the Ambrosian Bank to urge its presi- 
dent Ratti to urge the Pope to urge 
the Belgian and French-speaking Cath- 
olics to urge their governments to re- 
arm Western Germany.” La Tribune des 
Nations and Le Drapeau Rouge declare 
that they have irrefutable documentary 
evidence for every one of these state- 
ments. Can be! — with however a few 
slight exceptions: Stefano Jacini, and 
not Franco Ratti, is president of the 
Ambrosian Bank. There are no relations 
between the Pope and the Ambrosian 
Bank. Franco Ratti has had no nego- 
tiations with the Pope. The Pope has 
not now, nor ever did have, three hun- 
dred million dollars .... 
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“Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


Shut-in’s Heresies 

There are many popular heresies in the modern world. A heresy is a proposi- 
tion that contradicts the revelations of God and the teachings of Christ as 
made known through His Church. The most common heresies of today are 
those that spring from the secularistic outlook on life. Some of these heresies 
appeal especially to shut-ins, because of their condition. However, shut-ins 
who adopt them only make their burden more heavy. 

The greatest heresy of secularism is that which maintains that the only 
happiness of man is to be sought in this world. It is this heresy that makes 
people ‘dream and plan and work and even sin in order to assure them- 
selves of a happy future here on earth. It is one of the mysterious phenomena 
of the human mind that, with the experience of billions of human beings who 
have lived and died teaching it that such earthly happiness is impossible, it 
can still cling to this dream. 

The shut-in who succumbs to this foolish heresy can think of nothing but 
of getting well and going after the happiness that so many think can be 
found in this world. If he doesn’t get well, he grows more bitter day by day. 
If he does get well, he is only doomed to further disappointment. 

The correlative of this heresy is that which maintains that suffering in 
any form is the one thing to be feared, avoided, despised. This heresy is re- 
sponsble for innumerable forms of evil and, of course, it always ends in the 
wild sin of despair. No human being can run fast enough to outrun suffering. 
No one can commit enough sins to escape every heartache and pain. But peo- 
ple do keep trying, until they end in the one final and irrevocable misery of 
hell. Shut-ins who are taken in by this heresy become especially unhappy. 
Their straining hope of health makes it difficult for them to relax, and this 
unrelaxed attitude in turn stands in the way of their recovery. Spiritually 
they fall into sadness, bitterness and rebellion, which drive them farther 
and farther away from God, the only source of peace. 

The truth is that life is a warfare, a trial, a novitiate, a proving ground. 
It is a way to something better that must be earned. It does not matter too 
much wheher one earns the better life by self-discipline as a well person, 
or by resignation as a sick person. It need only be remembered that all have 
to pay a price, and in that remembrance the shut-in can find peace and 
hope and joy. His price is directly dictated by God, and none could be wiser 
or more sure. 




















Portrait of Christ 


The Poverty of His Public Life 


No matter where or how one looks at the life of Christ, there is no 
escape from the lesson of His chosen poverty. 


R. J. Miller 


JESUS CHRIST had many friends 
among the wealthy, but He chose to 
live a pauper’s life Himself. 

He was born poor and died poor; and 
the years of His public ministry were 
defiantly poor. He vaunted or flaunted 
His poverty before the world. Like a 
pauper, He lived on alms. His poverty 
shocked or embarrassed or alienated His 
friends, and was held up to mocking 
derision by His enemies. It even played 
a part in the perfidy of His traitor Apos- 
tle, Judas Iscariot. 

Among His first recorded words in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, after the Sermon on 
the Mount, are these that vaunt the 
poverty of His life: 


The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air their nests; but the Human Being has 
not whereon to lay His head. 


Mysterious, ironic, poignant words! 
He is “The Human Being,” the central 
figure, the unique Hero of human his- 
tory; the one grand pivotal character 
on Whose life and death hinges the en- 
tire drama of mankind; and He “has 
not whereon to lay His head”! We seem 
to hear an echo of those other inspired 
words: 


He came unto His own, and His own re- 
ceived Him not. 


But at the same time, this King of 
the ages is here flaunting to the ages, 
as something He wishes to be identified 
unmistakably with His magnificent 
achievement on earth, a poverty and 


even a destitution beyond that of the 
wild creatures of field and sky. 

He does so in a phrase that for sheer 
beauty of expression approaches the ul- 
timate of perfection in human language. 
Only it is not simply a _ well-turned 
phrase. This is no literary gentleman 
penning lovely sentences in his library. 
The phrase is a flash of genius, to be 
sure; but what it described was stern 
reality. The Human Being actually was 
homeless during His public life, and did 
live on alms, like a beggar without vis- 
ible means of support. 

As He travelled about the country- 
side preaching the Gospel in the com- 
pany of His Twelve, certain wealthy 
women, says St. Luke: 


used to provide for them out of their means. 


For His food and drink and shelter, He 
had made Himself, and even the twelve 
Apostles with Him, dependent on the 
charity of others. 

And when it came time for Him to 
take His Last Supper with His disciples, 
a wealthy landowner of Jerusalem di? 
Him the charity of putting at His dis- 
posal “a large room furnished.” Even 
the Garden of Olives, as some commen- 
tators suggest, where He suffered His 
bloody sweat, had been offered Him in 
charity by the same wealthy citizens of 
Jerusalem. 

And when He was dead His very 
winding sheet and the tomb where He 
was laid were the gifts of kindhearted 
benefactors. 

As to His friends, we have early evi- 
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dence of what they thought of the kind 
of life He had chosen for Himself. 


Can anything good come out of Nazareth? 


asked one of His first disciples when 
told that Nazareth was His native town. 
It is the kind of remark one would make 
about some hopelessly poor and back- 
ward place in the hills, and supplies its 
own insight into what even His friends 
were disposed to think of the circum- 
stances of His early life. 

On another occasion some of His 
friends reproached Him bitterly for not 
putting Himself forward more boldly. 


No one keeps His work hidden if he wants 
the public to know about him. If You can 
do things like these, show Yourself off to 
the world! 


And while the reproach was directed 
mainly against His caution and humil- 
ity, it carried also an implication that 
He was behaving, in the judgment of 
His friends, too much like a poor awk- 
ward country bumpkin, and not dash- 
ingly or glamorously or with pomp and 
circumstance enough for their worldly 
views. In short, He was too poor and 
backward for them; He ought to mingle 
in better society. 

And then, even after His resurrection 
and on the very eve of His ascension 
iuto heaven, His Apostles asked Him: 


Lord, now are You going to restore the 
kingdom of Israel? 






In other words, are you going to make 
the Jewish people a great political pow- 
er in this world? 

Such a question, so strange (as it 
seems to us now in retrospect) to be 
coming from His closest friends at that 
late moment, has its undertones of ref- 
erence to what they thought of the kind 
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of life He had been leading during His 
public ministry. Put in other words it 
would mean: “Lord, now at last are 
You going to stop being so backward 
about Your power and the wealth of 
Your resources? Are You going to begin 
being rich and mighty and take over the 
leadership of a conquering army of Jew- 
ish soldiers” (with ourselves in high 
positions of command, of course) “to 
establish an earthly kingdom of Israel? 
Are You going to stop being poor at 
last?” 

And then too there are the repeated 
references to Him throughout the Gos- 
pel as “the carpenter’s Son”: poor man’s 
Son, Whose life and human upbringing 
and present poverty gave no justifica- 
tion for the magnificent claims He was 
making for Himself. St. Matthew re- 
lates one such instance in detail, deal- 
ing with the attitude of His own towns- 
folk of Nazareth. 


Jesus came to His own part of the country, 
and taught the people in their synagogue. 
Asa result they said in astonishment: Where 
did this Man get all this knowledge and 
these strange powers? Is not this the car- 
penter’s Son? Is not His Mother’s name 
Mary, and His brethren James and Joseph 
and Simon and Jude? And are not all His 
sisters living right here, our neighbors ? How 
did He turn out like this? And they all 
turned against Him. But Jesus told them: 
Only at home in his own country does a 
prophet go unhonored. And He did not 
many miracles there, because of their un- 
belief. 





So certain were His “friends back 
home” that He was nothing but a poor 
man that even His divine wisdom and 
His miracles made no impression to the 
contrary! Rather, the wisdom and mir- 
acles were taken very much amiss, as 
something completely out of place in so 
poor and ordinary a life as His. 
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Toward the end of His life, there is 
another incident described by St. John 
which reveals what kind of life He was 
leading in the eyes of the better classes 
of society. After Our Lord had raised 
Lazarus from the dead, St. John says: 


Many of the rulers 


(and by “rulers” we can understand the 
cultured and distinguished leaders of 
wealthy society) 


Many of the rulers had come to believe in 
Him; nevertheless, they refused to profess 
it publicly for fear of the Pharisees, so as 
not to be cut off from the synagogue. For 
they loved the glory of men more than the 
glory of Goa. 


To “profess openly” their faith in Je- 
sus Christ would have meant for them 
(as it would mean for many of their 
modern counterparts today) ostracism 
from the comfortable world of respect- 
able society, and the stigma of follow- 
ing a Man Whose poor, wandering, des- 
titute life was at every point a contra- 
diction and defiance to the settled ease 
and comfort, the “glory” of refined 
earthly respectability which their world 
held dear. They saw too the “glory” of 
the life of Christ: God’s. glorious in- 
genuity of voluntary poverty and suffer- 
ing. But they were ashamed to put them- 
selves on the side of glory such as that. 
St. Thomas Aquinas applies to them the 
words of Our Lord: 


Whoever is ashamed to acknowledge Me and 


My words, the Human Being will be 


ashamed to acknowledge him when He 
comes in His glory, with His Father and 
the holy angels to glorify Him. 


They saw the contrast between their 
lives and that of Christ; and the very 
problem that it thrust upon them makes 


it plain what His life seemed to them: 


They loved the glory of men more than 
the glory of God. 


His poor life stands revealed still 
more plainly in the mocking derision of 
His enemies. 

On one occasion they sent their po- 
lice to arrest Him. But the policemen 
came back empty-handed, and when the 
Pharisees angrily demanded why, they 
replied: 


Never did a man speak like this Man! 


The baffled and infuriated Pharisees 
could only sneer: 


Have you let Him hoodwink you too? Has 
He any believers among the rulers 


(and we might paraphrase it: “among 
the wealthy class of society”) 


or among the Pharisees? 


(that is, among “respectable people’). 


But this rabble that knows nothing of the 
Law is under a curse. 


Of course Our Lord did have His 
believers among the better class: Nico- 
demus and Joseph of Arimethea, the 
holy women, and others (as we have 
seen in previous articles in this series). 
And while the Pharisees may have been 
maliciously disregarding this fact in 
their contemptuous sneer at His pov- 
erty, it still would remain true that by 
and large Our Lord stood in the minds 
of His enemies as a poor wandering 
prophet Whose following was only 
among the rabble: the accursed slum- 
dwellers of the city and hill-billies of 
the country. The curse of these poor 
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people, in the eyes of the Pharises, was 
of course their very poverty; such pov- 
erty they regarded as a sign of divine 
disfavor. And the Galilean Himself was 
no better than the accursed rabble. He 
was poor and the leader of the poor. 

Our Lord Himself once gave a strik- 
ing parallel to this charge of poverty. 
One day speaking with admiration to 
the crowds of His great friend St. John 
the Baptist, He asked them: 

What went you out to the desert to see? 

A man dressed in elegant clothes? 

But look: the people dressed in elegant 

clothes 

are living in palaces like kings! 
The parallel is easy to see. Our Lord’s 
enemies charged Him with having no 
wealthy, influential friends. His state- 
ment, vibrant with irony, may be well 
taken as giving His own attitude in con- 
trast: My friend was John the Baptist, 
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dressed in a robe of rough camel’s hair 
and living in the desert. I found him 
there; I did not look for someone in 
elegant clothes living in a palace fit for 
a king! 

There is still another remark or sneer 
of Christ’s enemies that is significant 
for the light it supplies on how His way 
of life struck them. In the course of His 
teaching in the temple they were asking 
each other: 

How does this fellow know how to read, 

since He never went to school? 


Perhaps they meant that He never 
went to the equivalent of our modern 
college or university; but in any case, 
it is plain that His general way of life 
and His human background were such 
as to provoke amazed contempt and re- 
sentment from His enemies when they 
heard Him “teaching with authority.” 





Convert’s Reward 

St. John de Britto, great Jesuit missionary to India in the seventeenth 
century, tells the following story in one of the lengthy accounts of his work 
which he sent every year to his superiors. 

“One day in the month of May three young men who were tending their 
cattle sought shelter from the rain under a huge tree, when suddenly lightning 
struck the spot and killed them all. 

“Two of them were followers of the sect of the Lingayats, and carried their 
idol tied around their necks. The third was a Christian boy of thirteen whom 
I had ‘baptized the previous year. His parents, who had been baptized at the 
same time, took the body home to bury it according to the rites of Holy 
Church. 

“After preparing the body for burial, his mother, full of faith and piety, 
prayed to St. Francis in the following words: 

“Glorious saint, it is only a few months since I heard of the holy law of 
God and after receiving it was baptized. I had confidence that the Lord 
through your intercession would protect me and defend me in all things. 
I said so to all my pagan friends and relatives, who now deride me because 
of the sad fate which has befallen my son, who bears your name. In order 
that all may know that he not only bears your name, but enjoys also 
your protection, and that those who trust in the Lord God shall not be 
confounded, I beg of you for the glory of God our Lord to obtain that 
my son come back to life.’ 

“The mother had scarcely finished her prayer when to the amazement 
of all, the boy rose up, full of life, and without any trace of injury on his 
body.” 
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The institution of poll-taking continues 
to thrive on the American scene. With great 
solemnity Mr. Gallup and Mr. Roper con- 
tinue to set down the percentage of Ameri- 
cans who think this, and the percentage of 
those who think that. They continue to make 
a few hundreds or thousands of Americans 
representative of the scores of millions of 
their fellow-citizens. They continue to as- 
sume (or at least to let others assume) that 
this is an effective way of ascertaining the 
truth concerning a publicly debated issue. 
They continue to permit special interests to 
use their figures as means of propaganda 
for getting more and more people on their 
side. They continue to give to untrained 
and often uninformed minds the privilege of 
deciding offhand some of the gravest tech- 
nical problems that the nation faces, and to 
solve moral issues on which they have at 
best a feckless opinion and at worst a senti- 
mental prejudice or bias. The bystander 
considers poll-taking as it is used in Ameri- 
ca a dangerous thing, except when it deals 
with human variables that are in no way 
related to objective and eternal truths. They 
support the intellectually absurd proposi- 
tion that truth is attained by subjecive 
votes, not by objective facts and evidence 
which are, in many matters, within the 
province only of trained experts. 


A few examples of ‘matters in which poll- 
taking is dangerous because it glorifies opin- 
ions in matters about which we need the 
certainties of experts will demonstrate what 
we mean. The Gallup pollsters recently 
quizzed the public on whether we should use 
the atom bomb in China, if we find our- 
selves at war with China. Such a question 
fairly bristles with moral implications and 
technical military problems. Before answer- 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


ing it, an humble man would want to have 
weighed. thoroughly the conclusions of ex- 
perts as to the morality of using the atom 
bomb at all; the involved question of the 
conditions under which it might be moral; 
the difficult question of what targets are 
military and what are civilian. Over and 
above that, he would want to have consult- 
ed with military experts on whether even 
the conditioned use of atom bombs would 
be effective against a certain type of enemy 
to-end a war quickly, and on whether its 
use might not bring disproportionate evils 
on the user. By-passing all these matters 
that only the best-trained minds have the 
background and experience to deal with, 
Gallup’s pollsters stop John Jones and 
Sadie Smith on the street and say to them: 
“Should we use atom bombs against China 
in the event of a war with her?” John 
Jones and Sadie Smith answer yes or no; 
the yeas and nays are counted, each one 
made to represent a million or so Ameri- 
cans, and the results are flashed across the 
land. In this case the actual results were 
these: “52 percent of all Americans favor 
using the atom bomb in a war with China. 
Only 38 per cent oppose.” And many of 
those who were not interviewed at all leap 
on the band-wagon with the 52 per cent, 
thinking they have found the side of moral] 
right and technical military wisdom. 


@ 

Another moral issue on which one side is 
given undue authority as a result of polls 
is the question of whether sex education 
should be given openly in the public high 
schools. Here again is a question of deep 
moral significance, one whose solution re- 
quires the judgment born of years of train- 
ing, wide experience, and deep psychologi- 
cal insight into human nature. It is also 
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a question on which one can be sharply 
biassed as a result of an unfortunate home 
background, a lack of understanding of re- 
ligious values, even a sordid curiosity. Yet 
it is simple for the pollsters and the simple- 
minded Smiths and Browns whom they in- 
terview. “Should there be sex education in 
the high schools?” ask. the former, and the 
latter glibly rush into an opinion. In this 
case, the actual result was that 63 per cent 
of these polled (which the pollsters like to 
put out as 63 per cent of all Americans) 
are in favor of such public sex education, 
while only 18 per cent are against it. Again 
many of those not polled feel themselves 
obligated to take the side of the majority. 
We are convinced that a good majority of 
those who express that view offhand, could 
be made to see, through a few short pointed 
lectures given by experts, that open sex in- 
struction in the schools would result in 
grave evils, and that the giving of such edu- 
cation is the right and duty of parents 
in the home. 


Sometimes the pollsters provide ammuni- 
tion, as we said, for the propaganda of 
special interests. If there is any one ques- 
tion on which the man in the street or in the 
shop, and the housewife in her home, are 
unequipped to give a reliable offhand opin- 
ion, it is the question of monopoly in the 
economic life of America. Sociologists, polit- 
ical economists, philosophers, historians, 
Popes, have found it necessary to study for 
years and then to write volumes in order 
to define and divide economic monopolies, 
to set forth the dangers that attend them, 
to characterize trends toward monopoly and 
actual monopolies in practice. But the poll- 
sters by-pass all the deep, scientific, intri- 
cate aspects of the problem. They rush out 
on the streets and put their question to 
the passers-by: “Which do you consider the 
most dangerous, monopolies in business con- 
cerns, monopolies in labor unions, or mo- 
nopolies in government?” And when the tal- 


lies are all in, with what glee the National 
Association of Manufacturers spreads the 
good word that 34 per cent of the people 
think that monopolies in labor unions are 
the most dangerous; 25 per cent think that 
monopolies in government are the worst, 
and only 17 per cent think that it is monop- 
olies in business that are most to be feared. 
In this case the results are especially fatu- 
ous in view of the fact that the N. A. M. 
has spent millions of dollars just to plant 
in the minds of the unexpert and gullible 
part of the citizenry the thought that unions 
and government are much more to be feared 
than big business. 


Thus do the wills support two evils. 
The first evil is an abuse of the principle 
of democracy. Democracy supports the right 
of the people, by majority vote, to elect 
their public officials, and to decide on prac- 
tical measures that do not involve taking 
sides for or against objective truth or the 
eternal moral law. Democracy respects the 
rights of individuals, rights that are them- 
selves established, safeguarded and delimit- 
ed by an eternal law. Among these rights 
is, of course, the right to one’s own opinion 
and beliefs. But democracy becomes a cari- 
cature when it insists that the votes of the 
people constitute what is right or wrong, 
true or false, moral or immoral. Truth, mor- 
ality, goodness, are objectively established 
by God; men can deny them but they can- 
not change them. The second above-men- 
tioned evil of indiscriminate poll-taking in- 
creases the pride that Americans are al- 
ready prone to take in their unschooled 
opinions, and the intellectual sloth that 
goes with it. Thus a man with a high school 
education, who has never travelled beyond 
his own city, who takes all his facts from 
newspapers, digests and picture magazines, 
can be moved to say to a man who has 
spent his whole life studying philosophy, 
history, sociology and religion: “My opin- 
ion is just as good as yours.” It is, too, 
according to the polls. 
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Prayer 

A teacher of St. Therese of Lisieux 
once asked her what she did on holi- 
days when she stayed home from school. 
The great little saint, who was never 
given to a strict method of mental pray- 
er, answered shyly: 

“T hide in the corner of my room, 
where I can shut myself in with the bed- 
curtains, and then I think.” 

“But what do you think about?” she 
was asked. 

“T think about God, about the short- 
ness of life, about eternity — in fact, I 
think ....1do what children do when 
they cannot read — I say just what I 
want to say to God quite simply and 
He never fails to understand.” 


The Important Things 

A friend of ours reports the following 
story. 

One evening recently I was buying a 
package of cigarettes in a drug store 
that stood near a large Catholic church. 
The proprietor of the drug store was a 
Catholic (so I was told), and a promi- 
nent Catholic. 

At the time of my purchase of the 
cigarettes large crowds of people could 
be seen entering the church. Apparent- 
ly a service was about to take place. 
The proprietor and I watched the 
crowds through the front window of the 
drug store. 

“What’s going on?” I asked. “Mass?” 

“Don’t be silly,” answered the pro- 
prietor. “Catholics have Mass only in 
the morning. It’s a mission.” 

“A mission? What’s that?” 

“Tt’s a series of sermons, each night 
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a different one for eight nights. A mis- 
sionary priest preaches on hell and all 
that. I ought to know what it is. They’ve 
been after me for a month to be sure 
and attend.” 

“Why don’t you go?” 

“Can’t. Too busy.” 

“Tt’s not very important, then?” 

“So, so, I guess. I got life worked 
out this way. My business, my family, 
my religion. In that order. I told them 
so.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

He was still watching the crowds of 
people as I left the drug store. 


Gratitude 

Gratitude has been called the mother 
of virtues. It is sometimes said that grat- 
itude to God makes even a temporal 
blessing a taste of heaven. Recognition 
of the good done by others is a form 
of this great virtue: gratitude. An an- 
cient king decided to honor the one 
adjudged greatest of his subjects. One 
was praised because of his wealth and 
property. Another was lauded for his 
knowledge of law; another for his 
powers of healing the sick; and many 
others, each of whom had brought 
honor to himself, the king and the 
country. Then came a shabbily dressed 
old woman, from whose eyes dim with 
age, still shone the light of knowledge, 
understanding, and love. “Who is this,” 
demanded the king. “What has she 
done?” . . . “You have seen and heard 
all the others,” was the reply. “This is 
their teacher.” The people applauded 
mightily and the king descended to do 
her honor. 
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The Month of Love 

It is not a coincidence that the month 
of June is popularly dedicated to young 
love and weddings, and religiously dedi- 
cated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Both these dedications are ways of say- 
ing that it is the month of love. In 
reality, love for a human being and love 
for God should be one and the same 
love. 

The love of God, especially as He has 
revealed Himself in the person of 
Christ, should be the first love of every 
human being. The love of other human 
beings should be second to this first 
love. Second, not only in the sense of 
secondary, but in the sense of depend- 
ent on and included in the first. Even 
the love of a bride for her bridegroom 
and of a bridegroom for his bride should 
be but an overflowing and a new ex- 
pression of the love of God. 

It should be this because every good 
gift that awakens human love comes 
from God. The young woman whom a 
man takes for his bride was created by 
God; was made beautiful and attrac- 
tive by God; was inspired by God to 
give her love to the man she marries. 
In loving her, the bridegroom must see 
her enshrined in a setting of God’s good- 
ness and generosity and love. He must 
love God more, not less, because he has 
learned to love a human being enough 
to give his life to her. 

Moreover the love of a human being, 
among Christians, is the love of God 
because there is kinship with God in 
every baptized soul. If St. Peter could 
say that sanctifying grace is actually a 
participation in the divine nature, then 
one who loves a soul in grace finds Him- 
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self in love with the beauty of God. If 
St. Paul could say that a soul in grace 
is a member of Christ’s Mystical Body, 
then one who loves a soul in grace finds 
himself in love with Christ in whom 
the members of His Body live. 

The sad thing is that so many let hu- 
man love stand in competition with the 
love of God, instead of submerging it 
within their love of God. That is why, 
in revealing His Sacred Heart, Christ 
spoke so sadly of the forgetfulness, 
neglect and contempt of men. This June 
let every Christian bridegroom and 
bride be conscious, on their wedding 
day, of the identity between their love 
for each other and their love for God. 
With that kind of love their marriages 
cannot but be both holy and happy. 


Hurrah for the Churches! 

A famous writer was recently written 
up with high praise in the Saturday 
Evening Post for his leadership in a 
drive to raise funds for building a 
needed Catholic church in Florida. As 
an explanation of the motives for his 
zeal, the benefactor was quoted as say- 
ing: 

“T don’t belong to any Church. But I 
believe in Churches. They do a lot of 
good.” 

We don’t like to risk the suspicion of 
either minimizing the good that was 
done by this man, or of being jealous 
of the recipients of his largesse. But 
there is a point that must be made, 
concerning his statement, in behalf of 
the not too few Americans who are in- 
clined to speak in the same way. 

It must be admitted that the above 
mentioned gentleman is not in the same 
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class with Voltaire. Voltaire not only 
had no religion or church affiliation; he 
hated religion and did his best to empty 
the churches. Yet he insisted that his 
servants be religious men and women 
for the reason that only among such 
would his property be safe from theft. 

We know a fabulously rich man who 
has, on occasion, made five-figure dona- 
tions to Catholic churches and causes, 
because, as he once said, the Catholic 
Church is the most effective opponent 
of Communism in the world, which, in 
turn, is the most dangerous threat to 
his financial empire in the world. He 
does not practice any religion himself. 

Now it is good for anybody, for any 
motive, to promote the cause of reli- 
gion. But there is almost a hint of the 
diabolic in the attitude of mind that re- 
fuses to recognize the authority of God 
and the necessity of religion for itself, 
but likes to see religion practiced by 
others because it keeps them in line. It 
is like saying: “I am above the law of 
the Creator; I am a law unto myself; 
I am like unto God. But I rejoice to see 
the ‘masses’ submitting to the authority 
of God; it keeps them peaceful and me 
safe.” 

If you happen to be rich, and fond 
of giving generously to good religious 
causes, we beg you for your own sake 
not to explain your motives ‘in any lan- 
guage that can be interpreted in this 
way. For this is the naked pride which 
is an abomination to God. Keep on giv- 
ing to the good causes; you could do 
nothing better with your money. But do 
so in humility, in repentance for your 
own personal neglect of God and reli- 
gion, and with this prayer of petition on 
your lips: “O Lord, that I too may see 
and believe.” 


The Best Way Out? 


Not long ago a young doctor in St. 
Louis murdered a former friend who 


had become involved in an affair with 
his wife. He was convicted and sen- 
tenced to 70 years in prison. The ver- 
dict and sentence were upheld by a 
State Supreme Court. 

Just before he was to begin serving 
sentence (while still out on bail pend- 
ing further appeal) the young man com- 
mitted suicide. The customary note was 
left with words to the effect that “this 
was the best way out.” 

Judgment on the young man must be 
left to God. Whether he was capable of 
a sane human act when he committed 
the murder, whether he was out of his 
mind when he took his own life, no 
mere human being can say. Objectively 
he committed two of the gravest crimes. 
Subjectively, his condition was known 
only to his Maker. 

But this was the ugly follow-up of 
his deeds of violence. After his suicide, 
the daily papers in the city where he 
had lived reported that scores of the 
neighbors and friends of his people 
visited them, and offered them sym- 
pathy. In large numbers, so the papers 
reported, they agreed that “he had 
taken the only way out.” 

There cannot be much question about 
the mental state of those who spoke 
thus. Certainly they were not moved 
by any such thing as blinding passion 
or momentary insanity, which might 
have reduced or nullified their guilt in 
the eyes of God. Quite objectively they 
made the judgment: this man did a 
good thing by committing suicide. 

In so doing they associated them- 
selves intimately with the objective 
guilt of his crime. They became the 
spokesmen of the whole vast array of 
deniers of God’s eternal law. They thus 
revealed one of the reasons why Ameri- 
ca is left teetering on the edge of war 
and other catastrophes. Will God be 
willing to spare a nation from war, so 
many of whose people make expediency 
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more important than His divine com- 
mands? Is God, the sole author of life 
and death, likely to have a care for the 
lives of those who make so light of 
murder and suicide? 


Consolation for Parents 

Parents are sometimes troubled by 
the doubt whether they, when in heav- 
en, will be eternally separated from 
their own children who, for lack of bap- 
tism, are in Limbo. It may be that they 
lost a baby, or possibly several babies, 
before the babies were even born. It 
was no fault of theirs that the infants 
did not receive baptism. Or it may be 
that their baby died suddenly after 
birth with no opportunity offered the 
priest or the parents to administer bap- 
tism. Will the parents be eternally sep- 
arated from their children in the life 
after death? 

There is no reason whatever forcing 
us to think that those little ones will 
be thus separated from their parents. 
We are bound to believe that they are 
not in heaven in the sense of not hav- 
ing the Beatific Vision, but we are not 
bound to think of heaven as a place 
with bolted doors, or a city with gates 
securely barred or even a garden sur- 
rounded with a high wall. 

On the one hand, all those infants re- 
tain their human nature, even in the 


house of their eternity, where, at least 
after the resurrection, they will be with 
body and soul forever. Furthermore 
they must naturally desire to see the 
parents to whom, under God, they owe 
their existence, and there is no imagin- 
able reason why God should refuse 
them, as He wishes to give natural hap- 
piness to their innocence. 

And the parents retain their human 
nature too even though they are in heav- 
en. Their natural, God-given instincts 
are not destroyed. The joy of being with 
their children is inborn in their nature. 
Here again, there is no imaginable rea- 
son why God should refuse them this 
joy; God who wishes to give Himself 
eternally to them to fill their hearts 
with pleasure to the utmost of their 
capacity. 

It is also a consolation to parents to 
know that the final resurrection will not 
give to their children the same tiny 
body that they had at the moment of 
their death, but the same body now 
grown up and perfected as far as it 
can be made perfect in the natural 
order, so that with that full-grown body 
they can more intelligently honor and 
glorify God. 

This is the teaching of the Church 
as outlined by Father J. P. Arendzen 
in his celebrated book, What Becomes 
of the Dead? 


Political Enemies 


There are many ways of dealing with political enemies, and each nation 
leans towards its own particular method. 


An anecdote picked up by Quote from a German newspaper sums it up 


in this fashion: 


In France they make their opponents laughable. 
In England they are given political responsibility. 


In Germany they are disdained. 
In Russia there are none. 


To which we might add: In the United States they flourish, which is a 


very good thing in a democracy. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


June 2: Sts. Pothinus, Bishop of Lyons; 
Sanctus, Deacon; Alexander, Physician; 
Vettius Epagathus, Maturus, Attalus of 
Pergamus, Biblis, Blandina, and Their 
Companions. 

While the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
was waging war with a number of Teu- 
tonic tribes, he at one time, became 
fearful that his entire army might per- 
ish from thirst. But when Christian sol- 
diers, who were scattered among the 
ranks, prayed fervently for rain, it de- 
scended in such quantities as to enable 
all the troops to satisfy their thirst. At 
the time the enemy was successfully at- 
tacking the Romans, but thunderbolts 
and heavy hail threw their ranks into 
such confusion that they were obliged 
to take to flight. Attributing this mir- 
acle to the power of the God of the 
Christians, the Emperor forbade, under 
pain of death, that anyone should per- 
secute them for their religion. Three 
years later however, in the year 177, by 
popular demand, another persecution 
was inaugurated against the Christians 
which was carried on with great fero- 
city in the cities of Lyons and Vienne 
and the adjacent towns. 

But the more the faithful were per- 
secuted, the more they experienced the 
protection of the Almighty, who 
strengthened them to suffer with heroic 
patience whatever forms of torture they 
were submitted to by the populace or 
the magistrates. Several were arrested 
and brought before the president. They 
were treated with such cruelty that a 
young nobleman, Vettius Epagathus, 
animated with the Spirit of God, pro- 
tested that the Christians had commit- 
ted no crime and were, therefore, being 


punished unjustly. The president asked 
him who he was. To this Vettius replied: 
“T am a Christian.” The president, 
thereupon, ordered all the Christians in 
Lyons and Vienne to be imprisoned. As 
they had done in the case of the Divine 
Master Himself, false accusers came 
forward, and testified that the Chris- 
tians had committed the most disgust- 
ing impurities in their assemblies and 
that they had eaten children there. 
With such accusations serving as their 
justification, the magistrates prepared 
the most atrocious torments to oblige 
the faithful to confess their crimes and 
to abandon the faith of Jesus Christ. 

Among others, they put to torture a 
certain deacon named Sanctus. Upon 
being asked his name, Sanctus would 
give no other answer than: “I am a 
Christian.” Red-hot plates of brass were 
applied to the tenderest parts of his 
body. But, though his body was but one 
continuous wound from head to foot, 
the Saint remained constant in the pro- 
fession of his faith. When, as a result of 
the torture, his body became shrivelled 
and stooped, he was sent back to pris- 
on. But when he was brought forth a 
few days later for further tortures, it 
was found that the Saint had perfectly 
recovered. 

In this persecution, many, unhappily, 
renounced Jesus Christ. Among these 
was a woman named Biblis. Notwith- 
standing her apostasy, however, she was 
put to torture, to force from her a con- 
fession of the crimes with which the 
Christians had been charged. But her 
sufferings had upon her an effect op- 
posite to that desired. She began to re- 
flect upon the insupportable torments of 
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hell, which she would have to endure 
were she to die in her sin. Instead, 
therefore, of accusing the Christians, she 
exclaimed: “How could those who ab- 
stain from the blood of animals be in- 
duced to feed upon their own children?” 
She, thereupon, protested that she was 
a Christian, and wished to die for her 
faith. She, too, was awarded the crown 
of martyrdom. 

St. Pothinus, Bishop of Lyons, was at 
this time ninety years of age, and in 
such a weakened condition that he 
could scarcely breathe. Proportionate to 
his physical weakness, however, was his 
desire_to lay down his life for Jesus 
Christ, and to mingle his own blood 
with that of his flock. When the sol- 
diers carried him before the president, 
and he had been asked who was the 
God of the Christians, the saintly pre- 
late replied: “When thou art worthy, 
thou shalt know him.” Infuriated at 
such an answer, the idolators fell upon 
the aged bishop like wild beasts. So in- 
humanly did they treat him with kicks 
and blows, that after being led back to 
prison he expired within two days. 


The prisons of Lyons were filled with 
Christians who were tortured in every 
possible manner. Many of them died in 
prison, being overcome by the damp- 
ness and filth of their living conditions, 
as well as by hunger and other suffer- 
ings. Others, however, were reserved by 
God to die in the midst of public tor- 
ture. Among these were Maturus and 
Sanctus the Deacon, who besides the 
torments which they had already en- 
dured, were, at the request of the popu- 
lace, placed sitting in a red-hot iron 
chair — a cruelty that one would think 
could be invented only by demons. The 
offensive smell which proceeded from 
their burning flesh became unendurable 
even to their persecutors, who, finally, 
cut their throats. Thus did these two 
saints obtain the victory of their pro- 
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longed martyrdom. 


The multitude next called for the 
death of Attalus of Pergamus, who was 
known by all to be a zealous Christian. 
But the governor, upon learning that he 
was a Roman citizen, sent him back to 
prison until a decision should arrive 
from the emperor. Standing near the 
governor during the interrogation of 
some of the Christians was a certain 
Alexander, a physician and a native of 
Phrygia. When he was discovered by 
the pagans to be making signs to the 
Christians with his head and eyes, ex- 
horting them to remain steadfast in 
their faith, he, too, was accused of be- 
ing a Christian. Upon interrogation by 
the governor he, also, professed his 
faith, and was sent off to prison. On the 
following day he was brought out to- 
gether with Attalus. They were at first 
committed to the savagery of wild 
beasts, and finally despatched by the 
swords of the executioners. 


This orgy of blood was finally 
brought to an end in the martyrdom of 
St. Blandina. She was a slave, and a 
very tender virgin. She was of such a 
delicate constitution that her mistress, 
who was also a Christian, feared that 
she would be unequal to the tortures 
and deny her faith. But none could 
manifest more courage or greater pa- 
tience than did Blandina in the face of 
the different tortures by which her con- 
stancy was tried. The executioners em- 
ployed an entire day in tormenting her, 
relieving one another at intervals. They 
were astenished to find that such a 
young, delicate and sickly creature 
could survive so many tortures. She was 
first scourged, then torn with iron hooks 
until her entrails appeared, and finally 
placed in a red-hot chair. Still she made 
no complaint, and was only heard to 
say: “I am a Christian, and among 
Christians the name of sin is unknown.” 
Later she was wrapped in a net and ex- 
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posed to a wild bull, who tossed her in 
the air for a long period of time. Finally 
wearied of their sport, the executioners 
had her throat cut, and thus consum- 
mated her sacrifice. The pagans them- 
selves confessed that no woman had 
ever been known to endure such hor- 
rible tortures with so much constancy. 

The bodies of all these martyrs were 
burned, and their ashes thrown into the 
river Rhone. The strength which they 
evinced in enduring such cruel and bit- 
ter tortures with so much constancy, 
proves to us that the souls who really 
love Jesus Christ, and are dedicated to 
his service, can easily overcome, with 
the assistance of His grace, whatever 
tribulations they are destined to suffer 
in this life. 

June 22: St. Alban, First Martyr of 
Great Britain; 

St. Alban was an Englishman and a 
pagan by birth. During the persecu- 
tion ef Diocletian, he received into his 
house a holy ecclesiastic who was flee- 
ing from his persecutors. Greatly edified 
by the saintly life of his guest, his 
prayers, mortifications, his humility and 
mildness of manners, Alban begged to 
be instructed in this Christian religion. 
So forcibly did the clergyman point out 
to Alban the extravagances of idolatry 
and the truth of the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ that the host, illuminated by di- 
vine grace, embraced the faith of his 
guest. 

After some time it was discovered 
that the ecclesiastic was concealed in 
Alban’s house. Upon learning this the 
governor sent a party of soldiers to seize 
him. At their approach, however, Alban 
put on the habit of the clergyman and 
enabled him to effect his escape. The 
new convert was, therefore, arrested and 
brought before the governor, who, at the 


time, was engaged in offering sacrifice 
to his gods. Beholding Alban, with 
whom he was acquainted, in his strange 
garb, and concluding that he had be- 
come a Christian, the governor threat- 
ened that if he refused to abandon the 
faith, he would be forced to endure all 
the torments which had been prepared 
for the clergyman, whose place he had 
assumed, The saint replied that he 
would never abandon that faith which 
he had fortunately discovered to be the 
only true one. At this the governor 
caused him to be cruelly scourged. But 
Alban suffered this torture and the 
many others that followed it with such 
joy that the governor, despairing of 
changing his resolve, condemned him to 
be beheaded. 

The saint proceeded to the place of 
execution as though he were going to a 
banquet. When the party arrived at the 
bank of the river, however, which should 
have to be crossed to reach the destined 
place, such a multitude had assembled, 
that it would have been impossible to 
cross the bridge before evening. So de- 
sirous was the saint of giving his life 
for Jesus Christ, that he prayed to the 
Lord and the waters, dividing them- 
selves on either side, left a dry passage 
to the opposite bank. At the sight of 
such a miracle the executioner himself 
was converted, and happily obtained the 
crown of martyrdom together with St. 
Alban. 

(Editors Note: A magnificent church 
was later erected in this place, which 
became famous for its great number of 
miracles. Here also a celebrated mona- 
stery was built and finally a city was 
built around the spot. Named after St. 
Alban, it lies between Birmingham and 
London.) 


A thought for the careless Catholic: “I cannot understand those Chris- 


tians .. 


. who do not even cast a glance towards the tabernacle where the 


very Heart of Jesus lives, palpitates, and loves.” — Pius X 
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CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Williams Heyliger, 1884— 
Books for Boys 


I Life: 

William Heyliger, the son of Daniel and 
Ellen O’Sullivan Heyliger, was born in Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, on March 20th, 1884. 
His early education, received in the public 
school and the Sacred Heart Academy, was 
interrupted at the seventh grade because of 
the failure of his father’s business. Then he- 
gan a succession of jobs to help support the 
family, together with the completion of his 
training in night school. His first newspaper 
job was with the Hudson Observer, and he 
continued in the newspaper field until 1922 
when he resigned to devote full time to his 
books. In 1906 Heyliger married Catherine 
McDermott and God has blessed their mar- 
riage with eight children. He became afiil- 
iated with the Westminster Press as asso- 
ciate editor in charge of the juvenile fiction 
department in 1944. Mr. Heyliger lives with 
his family in Ridgefield Park, New Jersey. 


Il. Writings: 

The name of William Heyliger brings 
back to this writer many pleasant memories 
of hours spent with the heroes of his books. 
Heyliger has been called the “Horatio Alger 
of today,” but he has more meat and sub- 
stance in his books than the boys’ favorite 
of yesterday, who is not read by the modern 
boy. Heyliger gives us real flesh and blood 
boys who are very much alive today. His 
football stars may not have heard of the T- 
Formation, but they know how to play an 
exciting game. He has no patience for the 
sophisticated literary critic who ridicules ju- 
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venile fiction and he expresses his own creed 
in these words. “True, the book of fiction 
for the adolescent lacks the tradition that 
surrounds the novel. Nevertheless, it has its 
own dignity, fine and stalwart, and need not 
lower its head in the best of literary com- 
pany.” 

Heyliger’s earlier books, like so many suc- 
cessful boys’ books, were written in different 
series: The St. Mary’s Series, The Boy Scout 
Novels, The Lansing Academy Stories, and 
The Fairview High School Tales. Most of 
these books deal with high school athletics. 
His recent novels are based on various ca- 
reers and he has spent some time in acquir- 
ing the background necessary for these 
novels. Johnny Bree is a story laid in a min- 
ing camp; Ritchie of the News is a tale of a 
small town newspaper; Dark Conquest tells 
the story of the Seeing Eye Foundation. 
High Benton is one of his better known 
novels of adventure. 


III. The Book: 

Instead of an individual book we suggest 
for the reading of the modern boy, The Boy 
Scout Series. The cub and boy scout will 
like Don Strong, the hero of these stories. 
Exciting adventure and a high moral tone 
will interest and assist the reader. Although 
there is not the definite Catholic atmosphere 
of Father Finn’s books, a good moral lesson 
is always taught. Don Strong, American and 
Don Strong, Patrol Leader are two of the 
books in the series. 
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BOOK REVIEWS FOR JUNE 


Spiritual Books 

The Love of God and the Cross of Jesus. 
Volume II. By Rev. Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O. P. Translated by Sister 
Jeanne Marie, O. P. 461pp. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Co. 

Religious Life and Spirit. By Rev. Ignaz 
Watterott, O.M.I. Translated by Rev. A. 
Simon, O.M.I. 408pp. St. Louis: B. Her- 
der Co $6.00. 

The second volume of the classic work of 
the learned Dominican theologian has just 
appeared. From the title the thesis of the 
book is clear: The love of God is the ulti- 
mate goal of all human and Christian liv- 
ing, and the individual’s participation in the 
Cross of Jesus is the means to this objective. 
In this book the author considers passive 
purifications of the senses and the soul and 
the unitive way that is the result of these 
purgations by God. 

Part I deals with the crosses of the senses 
and describes the various trials as well as 
their psychological and theological explana- 
tion. Part II relies on the doctrine of St. 
John of the Cross in the presentation of the 
passive purification of the soul with regard 
to the theological virtues. The life of union 
through Jesus and Mary is the heading of 
Part III. After the basic consideration of the 
Indwelling of the Most Holy Trinity in 
the purified soul, this section has chapters 
on the Apostolate, the Priesthood, Kingship 
and Liberty of Christ, the Blessed Mother 
and St. Joseph as models for the soul. Like 
all of the books of Garrigou-Lagrange, The 
Love of God and the Cross of Jesus is an 
excellent spiritual book, based on wide and 
deep theological wisdom. Although most of 
the doctrine is drawn from St. Thomas, St. 
John of the Cross, and St. Teresa, it pleases 
a Redemptorist reviewer to see a lengthy 
and appreciative chapter on the spirituality 
of St. Alphonsus Liguori. 

One of the most popular books on reli- 
gious asceticism has been recently translated 
from the original German. Religious life 


and Spirit comprises the conferences given 
by the experienced retreat master, Father 
Ignaz Watterott. The forty chapters cover 
most of the fundamentals of the religious 
life. The book is not satisfied with merely 
presenting the traditional topics, but has 
excellent chapters that are not usually 
treated: Character, Passions, Routine, Fam- 
ily Life in the Community, and Discretion. 
This is not a run of the mill series of con- 
ferences like so many that are published now 
but a refreshing and practical book by one 
who has intimate knowledge of convent 
life. Busy priests who are called upon to 
give a monthly conference to Sisters will 
find Religious Life and Spirit of great value; 
retreat masters will discover new slants for 
their talks; Sisters will recall the consider- 
ations of their annual retreat by reading this 


book. 


The Passion of Christ 
His Passion Forever. By Rev. Daniel A. 

Lord, S. J. 1385pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 

lishing Co. $2.00. } 

One of the most powerful questions asked 
in song is that of the Negro spiritual: “Were 
you there when they crucified my Lord?” 
This question is answered in the affirmative 
in all our names by the popular and prolif- 
ic Father Lord in his latest book. His Pas- 
sion Forever is a dramatic presentation of 
the eternal struggle between good and evil 
that reached its climax on the Cross. This 
conflict began in the Garden of Eden and 
will not finish until the end of time. In the 
meditations on the Passion we see the part 
that we today play in this crucifixion of the 
Son of God. The vivid reflections make for 
soul-stirring reading. 


Franciscan Sisters in Wisconsin 
A Chapter of Franciscan History. The Cen- 
tennial History of the Sisters of the Third 
Order of St. Francis of Perpetual Adora- 
tion. By Sister M. Mileta Ludwig, F.S.P.A. 
455pp. La Crosse, Wisconsin: St. Rose 
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Coavent. $5.00. 

Sister Mileta chronicles the history of the 
first hundred years of her Order in Wiscon- 
sin. In 1849 a group of men and women, 
Franciscan Tertiaries, under the direction of 
two priests, left their native Bavaria to do 
missionary work in the United States. This 
group developed into a religious community 
that became attached for a time to the new 
St. Francis Seminary in Milwaukee, moved 
to Jefferson in order to include education of 
the young in the scope of their activities, 
and finally moved to a permanent mother- 
house in La Crosse. 

The trials of Divine Providence were cer- 
tainly felt in the early days of the com- 
munity. The early death of their two priest 
directors, the leaving of all the original sis- 
ters, the disputes with the seminary officials 
who attempted to restrict their work to the 
domestic duties of the seminary and an in- 
ternal division that led to the growth of 
two flourishing communities, are some of the 
major trials that beset the early days of the 
Franciscan Sisters. But God had important 
work for them to do in His vineyard. The 
growth and spiritual vigor of this group are 
the results of the graces that have been 
granted by the many years of Perpetual 
Adoration before the Blessed Sacrament in 
the beautiful Adoration Chapel at the moth- 
erhouse. 

The historian is to be congratulated on 
the clear and accurate presentation of the 
lights and shadows of the story. She has 
avoided the common pitfall of making such 
a record merely a recitation of names and 
minute details that have no general reader 
interest. Religious of other Orders will be 
encouraged by this book and lay people will 
be fascinated to learn of the workings of Di- 
vine Providence to accomplish the task It 
wishes to be done. 


Great Pope 


INNOCENT III: Church Defender. By 


Charles Edward Smith. 203pp. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
$3.50. 


The author, now head of the history de- 
partment of Louisiana State University, 
served in the military Intelligence during 
World War II, and for his published works 
on the Japanese army was awarded the Le- 
gion of Merit. Though there is no actual 
comparison, we cannot but be stricken with 
the parallel between the times and the in- 
fluence over them of Innocent III and those 
of the modern Popes. 


The book is evidence of the work of a 
thorough scholar. It is not a biography of 
Innocent, nor is it an explicit evaluation of 
his work and rule. Because Innocent was a 
great reformer of discipline and morals, be- 
cause he exercised so much influence over 
the world of his day, he has come to be 
recognized as one of the greatest of the 
Popes, but has been accepted as a contro- 
versial figure as well. The present author 
adopts the attitude of ‘let us judge from the 
facts’. And he presents us with a very read- 
able and very orderly series of documented 
facts. 


When we realize that communication be- 
tween countries was so slow and accom- 
panied with such difficulty in medieval 
times, we shall appreciate what an outstand- 
ing man and great Pope was Innocent III. 
In his book the author arrays an unbeliev- 
able number of documented facts, treating 
them according to Innocent’s twofold char- 
acter as reformer of ecclesiastical discipline 
and world leader. 


Innocent IIT: Church Defender will repay 
its reading with a valuable lesson in the in- 
fluence of the Papacy not merely in the 
Church but in world history. It will also 
provide the careful reader with a striking 
parallel between medieval and modern his- 
tory as viewed in the rule of a great Pope. 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of 


Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for family reading: 


Son of a Hundred Kings — Costain 

The Vatican and its Role in World 
Affairs — Pichon 

Helena — Waugh 

Presidents Who Have Known Me — 
Allen 

My Neck of the Woods — Rich 

The Edge of Time — Erdman 

The Innocents from Indiana — Kim- 
brough 

Haven’s End — Marquand 

Joy Street — Keyes 

Pathway to the Stars — Kane 

Candy for Breakfast — Davenport 

The Thirteen Clocks — Thurber 

The Swiss Family Perelman — Perel- 
man 

MacArthur: Man of Action — Kelley 

Thine Enemy — Gibbs 

One Moment Please — Keller 

Valley Forge: December 24, 1777 — 
Mason 

The Common Man — Chesterton 

People Named Smith — Smith 

Shepherds of Untended Sheep — Plus 

The Cometeers — Williamson 

The Pillar of Fire — Stern 

The Brand New Parson — Jenkins 

The Bait and the Trap — Challis 

The Savannah — Stokes 

Kentucky Stand — Wheelwright 

The City of Frozen Fire — Wilkins 

Careers That Change the World — 
Keller 

Cosmic Engineers — Simak 


Soldier’s Pay — Faulkner 

Portrait of Leon Bloy — Dubois 
Robot — Asinow 

My Six Convicts — Wilson 

Disturber of the Peace — Manchester 
Jackson Mahaffey — Ross 

Danger From Deer — Baum 

A Kindred Spirit — Sherman 

Taming of the Arts — Jelagin 

The Whole Armor — Baldwin 

Magda — Hindus 

Skeleton in the Closet — Cunningham 
The Education of Man — Pestalozz 
You Can Start All Over — Roulston 
Pittsylvania Country — Swetnam 

I Believed — Hyde 

Drums Behind the Hill — Bower 
Smersh — Sinevirsky 

Challenge and Decision — Mowrer 


B. Because of immoral incidents: 


Morning Journey — Hilton 

Harem Scare’m — Taylor 

Operation Heartbreak — Cooper 

The Witch Diggers — West 

Substance of a Dream — Hale 

Conan the Conqueror — Howard 

The Man Who Sold the Moon — Hein- 
lein 

Rainbow in the Royals — Roark 


III. Permissible for the discriminating 


reader: 
The Age of Longing—Koestler 
The Grotto — Grace 
The Left Hand of God — Haydn 
The Politics of Murder — Bornstein 
Burning Bright — Steinbeck 





II. Suitable for adults only: 

A. Because of advanced content and style: 
East Wind Over Prague — Stransky 
The Far Side of Paradise — Mizener 
A Breath of Air — Godden Troubled Sleep — Sartre 
The Nineteen Fifties Come First — Tessie, the Hound of Channel One ~— 

Nourse Mead 
Mr. Byculla — Linklater The Pencil of God — Thoby-Marcelin 
The Riddle of MacArthur — Gunther The Reef — Wheeler 


Walk With the Devil — Arnold 
Hour of Glory — Lund 

IV. Not recommended to any reader: 
The Disappearance — Wylie 
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The Bernsteins took Jackie to the movies, 
where they were were warned that unless the 
child were quiet, they would have to take 
their money and leave. Halfway through the 
feature film the wife turned to her hus- 
band and whispered: 

“What do you think of it?” 

“Rotten.” 

“Pinch the baby.” 


e 

At an amateur show one budding star 
imitated a well-known actor who had con- 
sented to appear at the performance. After- 
ward the amateur tackled the professional. 

“Would you mind telling me what you 
think of my abilities as shown by my im- 
personations of you?” he asked. 

“Well,” said the other cheerfully, “one of 
us is awful.” 


¢ 

Dinner was a little late. A guest asked 
the hostess to play something. Seating her- 
self at the piano, the good woman executed 
a Chopin nocturne with precision. She 
finished, but there was still an interval of 
waiting to be bridged. In the silence she 
turned to an old gentleman on her right 
and said: 

“Would you like a sonata before dinner?” 

He gave a look of startled surprise and 
pleasure. 

“Why, yes, thanks!” he answered. “I had 
a couple on my way here, but I think I 
could stand another.” 

e 

“George, did you notice the handsome fur 
coat worn by the young lady in front of us 
in church today?” 

“No, my dear, I’m afraid I didn’t. In fact, 
I think I was dozing most of the time.” 

“Indeed! A lot of good it does you to go 
to church.” 


Catholic Anecdotes 


The American in England affords cause 
for much perplexity and astonishment to 
his English kinsmen. 

A Yankee soldier was being shown over 
an old church wherein hundreds of people 
were buried. 

“A great many people sleep between 
these walls,” said the guide, indicating the 
inscription-covered floor with a sweep of his 
hand. 

“So?” said the tourist. “Same way over 
in our country. Why don’t you get a more 
interesting preacher?” 


At one time Pat om employed on an en- 
gineering job a few miles out of town, and 
was carried to his work by an express train, 
which accomodatingly slowed up near the 
scene of his labors. 

One morning, however, the train was a 
little behind schedule and rushed through 
the cut without reducing speed. The super- 
intendent of the job looked in vain for Pat. 
At last he saw a much-battered Irishman 
limping back down the ties. 

“Hello, Pat!” he cried. “Where did you 
get off?” 

Pat turned stiffly, and waving his hand 
toward the steep embankment, sighed, “Oh 
— all along there!” 


A certain church “a England bishop, de- 
sirous of effecting economy, was traveling 
in a third class carriage with a rather 
rough-looking workman. The latter exhib- 
ited surprise at such superior company, and 
consumed by curiosity inquired: 

“IT suppose you are a poor curate, sir?” 

“Er—no,” weakly replied the bishop, “not 
exactly — but — but — I was once a cur- 
ate.” 

“T see,” commented the other: “that ’orrid 
drink again.” 
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UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 
Reviewed This Week 
Apache Drums 
Badman’s Gold 
Heart of the Rockies 
Kon-Tiki 
Man from Sonora 
Texans Never Cry 
When I Grow Up (British) 


Previously Reviewed 

Ambush 
Arizona Territory 
Bedtime for Bonzo 
Blue Blood 
Bonnie Prince Charlie (British) 
Border Ranger 
Buckaroo Sheriff of Texas 
Circle of Danger 
Counterspy Meets Scotland Yard 
Courtneys, ‘The (British) 
Don Quixote de la Mancha 

(Spanish) 
Fast on the Draw 
Flying Missile, The 
Gasoline Alley 
Gene Autry and the Mounties 
Go for Broke 
Great Manhunt, The 

State Secret) 
Guilty of ‘Treason 


(formerly 


Kim 

Lights Out 

Louisa 

Ma and Pa kettle Back on the 
Farm 

Magnet, The (British) 


Miss Pilgrim’s Progress (British) 
Mr. Universe 

Molly (formerly Goldbergs, 
Navy Bound 

Night Riders of Montana 
Painted Hills, The 
Prairie Roundu 
Pride of Maryland 
Ridin’ the Outlaw 
Right Cross 

Rocketship X-M 

Rough Riders of Durango 
Silver City Bonanza 
Skipalong Rosenbloom 

Snow Dog 

Sons of New Mexico 
Spoilers of the Plains 

Stage to Tucson 

Stars in My Crown 

Sword of Monte Cristo, The 
Target Unknown 


The) 


Trail 


Farzan’s Peril 

Fexan Meets Calamity Jane, The 
Trail of Robin Hood 

Treasure Island 

trouble Makers 

Under Mexicali Stars 


Up Front 
Watch the Birdie 
White Tower 


Yank in Korea, A 
You Can't Fool an Irishman 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 
Dear Brat 
First Legion, The 
Happiest Days of Your Life 
ritish) 
Headline Story 
Hollywood Story, The 
Queen for a Day 
Rhythm Inn 
Sin of Esther Waters, The 
( British) 
Previously Reviewed 
\bbott & Costello Meet the 
Invisible Man 
Nir Cadet 
Al Jennings of Oklahoma 
Another Shore (British) 
Appointment With Danger 
At War With the Army 
Bandit Queen, The 
Belle Le Grand 
Border Outlaws 
Bowery Battalion 
Buried Alive (Italian) 
Cause for Alarm 
Cavalry Scout 
Chain Lightning 
Chance of a Lifetime (British) 
City Lights (re-release) 
Company She Keeps, The 
Cuban Fireball 
Cyrano de_ Bergerac 
Dalton’s Women 
Double Deal 
Enforcer, The 
Father’s Little Dividend 
Father’s Wild Game 
Fat Man, The 
Fingerprints Don’t Lie 
Flame of Stamboul 
Fourteen Hours 
Groom Wore Spurs, The 
Hamlet 
Harvey 











Hue and Cry (British 
Hunt the Man Down 
-_ Get It for You Whole- 
sal 
Id Climb the Highest Mountain 
Into the Blue (British) 
It’s Hard to Be Good 
Killer That Stalked New York 
(formerly Frightened City) 
Korea Patrol 
Lightnine Strikes Twice 


Long Dark Hall, The (British) 
Lorna Doone 

Lucky Nick Cain 

Lullaby of Broadway 

Mad Wednesday (reissue) 


Mask of the Dragon 
Missing Women 

My ‘True Story 
Oh! Susanna 


Oliver Twist (British) 
On the Isle of Samoa 
Oaly the Valiant 


Pagan Love Song 

Parole, The 

Piccadilly Incident (British) 

Queen of Spades (British) 

Rapture 

Rawhide 

Redhead and 

Revenue Agent 

Roughshod 

Royal Wedding 

Salt to the Le (formerly Give 
Us This Da 

Sampson and Detitah 

Sands of Iwo Jima 

Second Woman, The 
Ellen) 

Seven Days to Noon 

Short Grass 

Small Voice, The (British) 

Soldiers Three 

So Long at the Fair 

Steel Helmet, The 

Storm Warning 

Sugarfoot 

fainted (French) 

Vales of Hoffmann (British) 
Teresa 

fougher They Come, The 
third Man, The 

three rel Men 
Vhree Guys Named Mike 
frial Without Jury 

Under the Gun 

U.S.S.Teakettle 

Vengeance Valley 

Walls of Malapaya 
French) 


the Cowboy, The 


(formerly 


( British) 


(Italian- 


E 
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5¢ PAMPHLETS 10¢ PAMPHLETS 











HOW CHRISTIAN ARE YOU? HOW TO BE A GOOD ALTAR BOY 
HOW TO BE A GOOD FATHER Responses, rubrics, devotional prayers, 
HOW TO BE A GOOD WIFE do's and don't's 
HOW TO BE PURE—Simple rules for every HOW TO BE A GOOD PARISHIONER 
one Practical pointers on parish life 
HOW TO GIVE SEX INSTRUCTIONS HOW TO BECOME A CATHOLIC Helpfu 
HOW TO POLISH YOUR CHARACTER directions for those who wish to ente 
HOW TO READ THE BIBLE the Church 
iOW TO SAY NO’ TO BOY FRIENDS HE MOTHER'S SAINT RP Ww 
HOW TO SAY THE BLOCK ROSARY of St Ge vere 
R RTSH 5 ~ y 
npany Keeping 11D MARY HAVE OTHER CHILDREN? 
DI MA t onswer to Sholem Asch's best-seller con 
H Rt A nned novel, MARY 
JON 'T WORRY An excellent aid 
K ABO MAR A atholi h 
bs averyone showing causes and remedies 
id know whot the Prot 
for worry 
t k “ wt these idea 
JEWS ANDO YOU Every Ciristian should 
) Ww 
RULES FOR SCHOOLING Right attitud read if 
: eee th MESSAGE TO NEGROES Shows falsehoods 
n porent « ares ne 
te ae ompanions and progres and evils of Communism; points out the 
z true road to happiness in the Cathol 
, ‘Ee ’ Church 
tC K SUIDE Concise and practica 
tructions for the sick room TO BE OR NOT TO BE A JEW —-Pointed 
WAY OF THE CROSS—~By St. Alphonsus arguments for and against, by a forme 
arranged for congregational praying Jew who was converted and became 
WHAT A WIFE CAN DO—Written by the priest 
mother of twelve living children; should ViSITS—The world-famous Visits to the 
be read by every wife and mother Blessed Sacrament by St. Alphonsus for 
WHAT IS A CANA CONFERENCE? every day in the month 
WHY AND HOW TO PRAY OFTEN WHAT ABOUT YOUR VOCATION?-—A 
WHY PEOPLE HATE THE CHURCH timely question answered by experts 


DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 


On orders of $1.00 and over — 10%; $5.00 and over 15%; $10.00 and over — 


25%; $50.00 and over — 30%; $100.00 and over — 35%. 


This discount applies ONLY to pamphlets, booklets and leaflets listed on this page 


CASH MUST BE SENT WITH ORDERS UNDER $1.00. STAMPS ACCEPTED. 
WE PAY POSTAGE ON ALL ORDERS 
LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE, Liguori, Missouri 


























